‘ The Jordanian move 
is an internal one’ 


By Salim Ma* nl 

Special (o The Star 

TUNIS — The PLO Chairman Mr Yasser 
Arafat said this week that the Middle East 
is currently exposed to a joint Israeli- 
American conspiracy (hat aims at dividing 
Lebanon into mini- slates among many 
factions that include the Israelis and 
“certain Arab parties.' 1 

In an exclusive interview with The Star 
and Ad-Dustour, the Palestinian leader 
accused the Syrians of being involved in 
such conspiracies, Me said that he went to 
Tripoli to fight alongside his forces 
against the Syrian attempts to contain the 
Palestinian resistance movement. 

On his controversial visit to Egypt Mr 
Arafat said that he visited Mr Mubarak in 
an attempt to restore the “balance In the 
face of the rulers of the communal statel- 
ets created by Israel in Lebanon." Me ad- 


ded that Egypt has an important role to 
play in the making of the peace process 
and in shaping the future or the Pales- 
tinian people. 

Mr Arafat denied that Saudi Arabian of- 
ficials have declined to meet him while en 
route to North Yemen. He said that his 
ship did not enter Saudi Arabian territo- 
rial waters. Mr Arafat also refused to 
deny or confirm his signing an agreement 
of understanding with the Egyptians dur- 
ing his visit Last month. "What is wrong 
with concluding an agreement?" he said. 
The Puiestinian leader was referring to a 
number of conditions put by him in return 
to his visit to Egypt. 

Mr Arafat praised the Jordanian pos- 
ition during the siege of Tripoli. He de- 
scribed the coverage of the Jordanian 
press as sincere and comprehensive. 

Commenting on the forthcoming Isla- 
mic conference to be held in Rabat on 1 7 


Britons welcome Jordan’s 
return to parliamentary life 



By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — The internal affairs of Jordan 
and its place in the turbulent politics of 
the Middle East do not attract much atten- 
tion In the British media. There are very 
special reasons for this, and they have 
nothing to do with any lack of interest, in 
Jordanian affairs. Quite the contrary. 

The main reason for the lack of cover- 
age is that Jordan is seen as an oasis of 
stability in a very unsettled region of the 
world. Thus, every twist and turn in the 
affairs of Israel is reported, and so of 
course are the events in war-lorn Leba- 
non. in Syria (as fur as the events can be 
discovered there) and in Egypt, as it 
strives under President Mubarak to re- 
establish its place in the Arab world. But 
Jordan by comparison merits little cover- 
age, mainly because the British media and 
official opinion respect its quiet and con- 
structive way of going about its business. 

King Hussein's decision to recall the 
Jordanian parliament as a prelude to hold- 
ing elections, however, has excited a 
great deal of attention and comment. The 


Foreign Secretary. Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
saw it as one of the more hopeful signs as 
he set out on his Middle East tour. 

Sir Geoffrey cited the King's decision as 
evidence that the “moderates" in the 
Middle East are becoming “restless" at 
the lack or real movement towards peace, 
and he looked forward to renewed con- 
tacts between King Hussein and the PLO 
Chairman. Mr. Yasser Arafat. 'Sir 
Geoffrey Howe repeated that. message 
when he arrived in Cairo. 

In similar vein, the -Guardian' new- 
spaper praised King Hussein for his cour- 
age and patient diplomacy. The paper 
noted that since 1967, when elections 
were last held in Jordan, King Hussein 
“has watched his Middle East peers de- 
part the scene — in Syria. Israel. Egypt. 
Iran. Iraq and Saudi Arabia." 

There is no doubting British support Tor 
the King's move whether from the gov- 
ernment of informed newspaper opinion. 
But. as usual, the enthusiasm is kept in 
check for fear of helping those forces of 
extremism which are always waiting to 
prey upon Middle East peace proposals. 


TOKYO CAP) — South Korea said Wed- 
nesday that before it would consider unifi- 
cation talks with North Korea, the latter 
must apologize for a terrorist bombing in 
Burma that killed four South Korean ca- 
binet members. 

: The South .Korean response effectively 
rejected a surprise proposal by the North 
on Tuesday for a three-way conference 

• involving its government, South Korea, 

• and the United States in efforts to reunite 
the two Koreas, with each maintaining its 

; own political system. 

President Reagan, at a state dinner 
. Tuesday night In Washington honouring 
. Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang, suggested 
. a four- way conference that would include 
.. Cphina. Although, North Korea's com- 
, mtiiiist regime has long demanded rounjfi- 
: cation of the two Koreas, Tuesday's offer 
was the first time it was known to have 
- suggested that South Korea be included in 
i 1 tpJks. : 

; Its previous demand has been for direct 
'. negotiations' wftb the United States to rp- 
' place the <ar mist 1c agreement with a p?r- 
1 inanpnt peace treaty, excluding any role 
" fpr the Seoul ‘government, which Pyongy- 


;We&oF ttui tyuiplip fraggeratlon thfU pdr- 
mally' characterizes North Korea's rheto- 
rs ;-*■ was, [delivered tri a broadcast on 
Tuesday , by Radio 1 Pyongyang. U was re- 
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Arafat at his headquarters In Tunis: “I stood by my men'* (Star Photo) 


January, the PLO leader said that its out- 
come will affect the results of the coming 
Arab summit to be held in Riyadh at a 
later date. 

On relations with Syria, Mr Arafat said 
he is in favour of keeping good relations 
between his organization and Syria, but 
was suspicious of Syria's moves, espe- 


cially as it continues to support the Pat 
tinian rebels. 

Mr Arafat said he considered the Jord 
man decision to recall the parliament! 
an internal affair. “I only hope that it- 
step will have no political effect on i 
status of the occupied West Bank ” i 
said. ; 


North Korea makes moves 
towards reunification with South 
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ported in detail on Wednesday by the offi- 
cial Korean Central News Agency, moni- 
tored In Tokyo. 

The North also said it was sending sep- 
arate letters to the Seoul government and 
to the United States Congress and Pre- 
sident Reagan. The offer sent the South 
Korean government into a hurried consul- 
tation. 

* 1 In order to create conditions for peace 
and provide the foundation for national, 
reconciliation, the North Korean authori- 
ties must, first of all, officially or unoffi- 
cially, apologize for and punish those re- 
sponsible for the Burma incident," South 
Korea's Unification Minister Sohn Jae- 
Shik told reporters Wednesday, after the 
meetings. 

Hie South Korean and the Burmese gov- 
ernments have blamed north Korea for 
the terrorist bomb attack in Rangoon, 
Burma, last October in Milch 21 people, 
including four South Korean cabinet min- 
isters accompanying President Chun Doo- 
Hwan on a state visit, were killed. Pre- 
sident Chun, believed to be the target of 
the bomb blast, escaped unhurt. Burma 
later severed ties with Pyongyang and has 
Convicted two captured North Korean of- r 
.fleers, of carrying but the attack. 

. There was ho effort to explain the tim- 
ing of the 1 proposal, but North Korea has 
suffered international criticism in recent: 
months- oven the Burma' bombing and 
Other incidents. , 


SIDON, South Lebanon — A Lebanese woman holding a young child In her arms isfe, 
an Israeli soldier for permission to cross the Awall bridge from north to south afWi 
she was refused to cross by Lebanese Phalanglst militiamen. The Israeli soldier) 
granted her permission after examining her Identity card. (AP Photo). 
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Leader of PLO faction j 
calls for ouster of Arafat j 

DAMASCUS (AP) — George Habash, leader of the PLO’s second largest group 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, on Wednesday demanded the ouster 
Yasser Arafat as chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization. 

In a strong-worded statement Issued In Damascus, Habash also called for the esh. 
blishment of a Palestinian national front to evict Arafat from the chairmanship^ 
the PLO’s Executive Committee, the guerrilla movement's highest authority. \ 

The Marxlst-Lcninlst leader accused Arafat of treason and said the 54 -ycar-aJ.; 
PLO chairman was planning to yield to US schemes which ignore the national rig’; 
of the Palestinian people. 

, b 

He was referring to US President Ronald Reagan's Middle East peace propoj 
calling for the establishment of a Paletlnlan self-rule In the Israeli-occupied 
Bank linked with Jordan. . [ 

Most Palestinian factions regard the Reagan plan insufficient because It make* *jjj 
referrence to an Independent Palestinian state In the West Bank. ; 

.Habash, 57, had remained neutral in the spilt In the PLO, between P r0 '*& 
anti- Arafat factions until the PLO chairman's trip to Egypt December 22 and "'l 
meeting with President Hosni Mubarak, ; j 

: In his'Statemeut, Habash, whose group Is second to Arafat 1 , s own Fateh la U. 
FLO, said, the Cairo meeting makes Arafat lose his right and legitimacy to lead 'V 
PLO. “The Palestinian people can no longer put np with Arafat's style of taa 1 ^ 
personal decisions that harfp our course and create antagonism In our ranks. .. j. 
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CASABLANCA. Morocco ( AP) — A min- 
isterial delegation representing the Orga- 
ni /.sit inn i»f Islamic Conference ( OlCl flew 
to Tell r;in lute Tuesday in nil attempt In 
persuade the Iranian leadership to discuss 
;i possible peaceful settlement in the Gulf 
war. conference sources reported Wed- 
nesday. 

Itan earlier announced its decision to 
boycott the three -day summit because of 
an alleged bias in favour of Iraq. 

At a closed plenary session of the sum- 
mit Tuesday. Guinea's President Ahmed 
Seknu Tourc proposed sending a minis- 
terial mission to Iran to plead for greater 
Iranian readiness to end the three- yea r- 
old conflict. 

As a first stop. Sekoti Tourc said, the 
Iranian leadership should be urged to end 
its boycott and send a delegation to Casa- 
blanca before Thursday's closure of (he 
summit. 

The sources said the mission comprised 
a number of foreign ministers of the Isla- 
mic countries and a senior official of the 
secretariat of the 45- nation Islamic Con- 
ference Organization. Their names were 
not immediately disclosed. 

The mission was expected to return to 
the summit on Wednesday with an Iranian 
government representative or advise the 
stimmil Chairman. Morocco's King 
Nassau ll. that Iran remains adamant in 
boycotting the summit and rejecting peace 
talks in the Gulf war at this stage, the 
sources said. 

On Tuesday His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Nassau uddressed the summit 
meeting and said that Jordan is the natu- 
ral partner of the Palestinians in sharing 
the responsibilities in confronting Israel 
and will press ahead with joint moves 






PARLIAMENTARY VOTE: Lower House of Parliament deputies cast their votes in 
an election to fill seven vacant Parliament scats representing West Bank constituen- 
cies. The selection procedure was adopted because of the impossibility of holding 
elections In the area under occupation. Out of the 4 7 candidates, Daoud Daoud was 
elected to represent Jerusalem; Mohammad Thwaib, Bethlehem; Ribhf Mustafa, 
Bethlehem; Fayyad Jarrar. Jenin; Ma’rouf Rabba\ Jenin; Ziyad Younes, Tulkarm; 
and Musa Abu Ghosh, Raniallali. (Hassan Ibrahim photo) 


with the PLO towards the liberation of the 
occupied territories. 

The Crown Prince also called for 
Egypt's return to the ranks of Arab and 
Islamic worlds. He also denounced Is- 
rael's settlement policies in the West 
Bank and warned against Israel's “expan- 
sionist ambitions in Jordan by the false 
pretext that Jordan Is Palestine.” 

Addressing the opening session of the 
summit on Monday. UN Secretary Gen- 
eral. Javier Perez de Cueller described the 
Gulf war as one of the world's most in- 
tractable problems and urged new efforts 
to search for a negotiated settlement. 

The secretary- general listed the Middle 
East peace plans put forward by the Arab 
stales, by Egypt and France, by President 
Reagan and the late Soviet President Leo- 
nid Brezhnev. 

Perez de Cculler was believed to have 
discussed Middle East issues at a meeting 
here on the opening day of the Islamic 
summit Monday with PLO Chairman Mr 
Yasser Arafat. There was no indication of 
Arafat’s response, and neither lie nor 


Perez dc Cueller coufd be reached for 
comment behind the heavy security cor- 
don set up by Moroccan troops and police 
to protect the summit delegations. 

While the summit met in a closed plen- 
ary session to draft a declaration to be iss- 
ued later in the week on (he manifold 
problems of the Islamic world. 

Addressing a closed session of the sum- 
mit. Habib Chatty. Tunisian Secretary 
General of the QIC was quoLcd by n 
spokesman as urging the categoric rejec- 
tion (by all Islamic nations) of any solu- 
tion or compromise concerning Arab sov- 
ereignty over the holy city of Jerusalem. 

Continued on page 2 
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Peace can come from combined 
proposals, Mrs. Sharaf says 


PLO, Jordan must work 
together, says Abu Jihad 

AMMAN (AP) — The deputy commander of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
Mr. Khalil Wazlr, said Wednesday that the organization and the Jordanian govern- 
ment will have lo search for a common basis for political action. 

Mr. Khalil Wazlr, also known as Abu Jihad, told the Associated Press that the 
Palestinian side stresses the need to find a common base for action In the political 
field, and now it is needed more than in the past. “We have no other choice but to 
co-operate with each other because we both are the most Involved In the problem and 
both share the Palestinian wound,” said Mr. Wazlr, who arrived last Saturday in 
Amman after a nine- month absence. 

“Jordan Is also threatened by Israel in many ways,” he said. The [nraelis, he 
added, are still Irving to Impose the so-called Jordanian option, saying that Jordan 
is the country of the Palestinians. ” We refuse that, the Jordanians refuse It, and we 
are behind Jordan facing this threat.” 

The Palestinian leader left Amman where he had set up offices i A P r J , _ 1 
Hie breakdown In talks between Mr. Arafat and King Hussein on a Joint approach to 
a negotiated settlement based on the September 1982 plnof President jj* a 8* n v^- 
Wazlr recalled the talks last year broke down because ofdisagreementbetwenJor- 
dan and the PLO on the value of the Reagan plan. We say ^no to the Ban 
Plan because It rejects the idea of a Palestinian state, rejects self-determination for 
the Palestinians and refuses to negotiate with the PLO, . he said. 

„ Jordan ,vas billing last year to enter Middle East neeollatlona on lhe baals of the 
Reagan initiative, which called for Palestinian self-rule In association with Jordan. 
However, King Husxel n recently said the Initiative will have to be re-examined due to 
the latest developments In the Middle East, 

Asked when Mr. Arafat was expected In Amman Mr. Wazlr jaid IMvill I j® » 

scheduled West African tour that the PLO chairman will begin on .^ursday. Mr^ 
Wazlr, who is a member of the Joint Pa lest i nl a u-Jor da nl an * te * ‘ ° 

1979, said the Palestinian delegation of the committee has met in Amman to examine 
future areas of co-operation with the Jordanians. ' 


By Khadcr Mansour 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Information Minister 
Laila Sharaf, in a press conference 
here on Wednesday, reinforced the 


the return of Egypt to the Arab com- 
munity, information policy in Jordan 
and the discovery of oil in the coun- 
try. 

Representatives of international news 


Jordanian government’s support of agencies and all Jordanian medio, includ- 
Pin ns th<» Palestinian neoDle's >ng the Jordan News Agency Petra, Jordan 
■ill Rndi0 nnd Jordan Television attended the 

sole r ®P re f® ntat !^ e ’ 1 and S p e Ql ®J" conference. Most questions addressed lo 

peeled forthcoming Jordanian- Pales- the m j n j s t er concentrated on the recon- 
tinian consultations to be positive vening of the Jordanian parliament and 
and fruitful. " In her first press con- th e rapprochement between the Palestine 
ference as a minister, Mrs. Sharaf Liberation Organization ( PLO) and Jor- 
ranged widely oveT topics including dan. Continued on page 5 

Sharon becomes embroiled in 
new Knesset controversy 


TEL AVIV (AP) — Former Defence Min- 
ister Ariel Sharon has said he was not 
party lo the decision to bomb Beirut on the 
eve of the June 1982 invasion of Le te- 
non. or to mobilize the reserves for the 
drive into Lebanon. 

“I was not party to the decision to 
bomb Beirut nor to the decision lo mobi- 
lize the army.. .but did I ever say a word 
about this? I. as a member of the cabinet, 
saw myself responsible," Sharon told a 
gathering of unionists on .Tuesday night. 

I 

Portions of Sharon's speech, given in 
Tel Aviv, were aired by Israel Radio on 
Wednesday. 

Sharon, who was considered : the ar- 
chitect of the invasion and was forced to 
resign as defence minister. over some of 
its consequences, told the group he had 


been out of the country on a secret mis- 
sion at the time the government decided 
to bomb targets in the Lebanese capital on 
4 and 5 June. 

Former Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin, in a rare public statement since his 
sudden retirement last September, con- 
firmed that Sharon had been oul of the 
country on the days preceeding the 6 June 
invasion. But he told Israel Radio in a 
brief interview that under a well- known 
law. the government carries a collective 
responsibility for. its decisions. 

Former army Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan 
said that Sharon was absent from the ca- 
binet decisions to mobilize the army res- 
erves and bomb Beirut. But Eitan added 
that Sharon was present at the- cabinet 
meeting on Saturday night 5 June when 
the decision was made to enter Lebanon. 
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Friends of Malcolm Kerr 
refuse to accept his death 

AUB president ‘gave all’ for peace 


By Star Staff Writers 

AMMAN — Tlie murder in 
Beirut on Wednesday of Am- 
erican University of Beirut 
(AUB) President Malcolm 
Kerr produced shock and out- 
rage among Amman residents 
who had known the 5 2 -year- 
old scholar. some very 
closely. Dr Kerr was spoken 
of as an accomplished acade- 
mician, who could have given 
no one cause to use violence 
against him and who would 
never have used it himself. 

Information Ministry Under- 
secretary Peter Salnli. contacted 
by The Star, said lie was 
“appalled’' at the news of the 
AUB president's death. Me said 
Dr Kerr was a ‘ ' very close perso- 
nal friend," in addition to being 
one of the “besi communica- 
tions men in the field." although 
he was u professor of political 
science. 

Dr Kerr visited Jordan nmnv 
times during his life, Mr. Salaii 


said: and they had conducted se- 
minars together more than once. 
Bui the Jordanian official was at 
a loss for words to think of why 
he might have been shot: “1 
don't think he has hurl anybody 
in his life." 

American Ambassador in Am- 
man Richard Vie Is. asked for a 
statement on the subject, said: 
‘ ' We are shocked by this tragic 
event. Malcolm Kerr was a great 
friend ami supporter of the for- 
ces of moderation in the Arab 
world. His killing was a sense- 
less net which should be con- 
demned by all those working for 
peace in the Middle Eusl. 

“Sadly, it dues nothing to re- 
dress the grievances of those 
who pulled the trigger, and it 
casts serious doubt on the nature 
of the intent of those who perpe- 
trated the net. " 

Ahmad Al-Khalil. a Jordanian 
lawyer and member of the Upper 
House of Parliament, and him- 
self a graduate of AUB. said. “I 
was indeed shocked to learn of 
his assassination, for Mr. Kerr 




A course In Islamic miniature painting 
at the Jordan National Gallery 

Given by the Pakistani miniature painter Mr. Azeez 

Mirza 

Duration of the course Is 9 months 
The same course will be given twice a day 
morning and afternoon sessions 
Morning 10:30 a.m. to 1 :3G p.m. 

Afternoon 3 to 6 p.m. 

Five days a weak except Fridays and Tuesdays FeesJD 
30.000 per month Include use of material for each 
student. 

Registration at the Jordan National Gallery. . 

Muntazah Jabal Luwolbdeh from Jan. 18 through 26 
except Tuesday. Telephone 30128 
The course starts from Feb. 15, 1984. 


ATB 


Amman Tourism 
Bureau 


Your Efficient Travel Agency 
Airline Tickets - Internal Tours - Out- 
going Tours - Rent a Car - Taxi Ser- 
vice 

Jabal Amman 3rd Circle * Ahll Bank Bldg. 
Next to Hotel Intercontinental 
P.O. Box No. 925S42 - Tel. 44321 



has for three decades contributed 
with significant educational ef- 
forts to Arab generations." He 
called the assassination a “stu- 
pid act." 

Shaken to the roots 

Mrs. Salma Jayousi of the 
Centre Tor Language Studies was 
a close friend of the Kerr family 
and an AUB student. The univ- 
ersity president’s death by 
violence “shook me to the 
roots.” she said. “I refuse to 
accept the idea (hat he is mur- 
dered. It was done by some cri- 
minal who has no sense for the 
meaning of life or of Malcolm. Il 
is so cruel, so senseless. He 
never used any force." 

Mrs. Jayousi met Mr. Kerr 
through his mother, who was 
dean of her faculty at AUB. • * He 
met his future wife there too, 
and was engaged to her the first 
time I met them. His mother is 
still alive, and I cannot imagine 
how il will be for her now." 

Finding difficulty speaking of 
her friend in the past tense, she 
said, "He is a charming man, 
who has a terrific sense of hum- 
our, warm-hearted and very in- 
telligent... he served and gave 
all, he contributed all his might 
for the Americans, the Arabs, 
AUB and the Middle East." 



TOO COLD FOR BUSINESS: A streetcorner newspaper ven- 
dor finds another useforhls stacks of papers as he seeks shel- 
ter from the bitter cold and uncomfortable slush In the streets 
of Amman on Wednesday. The snow, which started shortly af- 
ter dawn In many parts of the city, continued until mid- 
morning In western Amman, but tapered off Into a cold rain 
after that time. In downtown Amman, the heavy rain of the 
preceding night sent cascades of water pouring down steep 
streets and Into storm sewers. Farmers and city residents 
alike are welcoming the break In the drought, for more than 
one reason (see page 3 -- Hassan Ibrahim photo) 


BRITISH EMBASSY 

Annual notice to all British nationals living In 
Jordan 


???Have you registered with the British Embassy??? 
If you are a British citizen and live In Jordan please 
contact the British Embassy Consular Sectlpn In order 
to obtain a registration form.,- 

If you have been registered for a year or more and have 
not confirmed your continuing presence In Jordan, 
please do so by contacting the Consular Section as 
soon as possible. Please also notify the Consular Sec- 
tion about any changes of address and/or telephone 
number. 

If you are a citizen of a Comiponwealth country which 
does not have an Embassy or Consulate In Jordan 
please ask the British Embassy Consular' Section 
about registration formalities. 

The British Embassy It located on Third Clrftto In 
Jabal Amman. The telephone number la 41261 - 68, 
and the Post Office Box number Is 87. 

The Embassy Is open from Sunday until Thursday 
08.30 - 13.30 hours. 


Embassy of the United States of 
America 

Notice to all American citizens living in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

: American citizens residing In Jordan are requested to visit the 
American Embassy Consular Section In order fo register If they 
have not done so In the past. Previously registered citizens 
should. telephone or contact the American Consulatetolnform It 
.. of their continued presence In the country and any change In 
telephone, address or employment. 

The American Embassy Is located In Jabal Amman between 1 
Secqnd and Third Circles, directly across from the Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel. The phone number Is 44371 .'P.O. Box i 
1 1 ‘ \ ‘ , 
' the Consular Section Is open to public 8:00 ani to 3:00 pm 
' Sunday through Thursday. . 
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Meeting 

Continued front page 1 

Chatty also urged the meeting 
of more than .40' nations to 
renew their efforts to end the 
Gulf war and the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan. 

The summit appeared unlikely 
to take major new initiatives on 
the conflicts of the Islamic world 
because many of the top leaders, 
including Syria’s Hafez Assad, 
Iraq's Saddam Hussein, and Li- 
bya’s Moammar Qadhafi stayed 
away. 

Egypt was barred because of 
its peace treaty with Israel and 
since the Islamic Conference 
acts by consensus rather than by 
majority vote, the sources said, 
no formal decision was taken on 
its return to the OIC, 

The next Islamic summit was 
expected to meet in 1987 and for 
the first time, in a black African 
capital. 

High Moroccan officials and 
three Moroccan newspapers con- 
firmed that Mr. Arafat and Mr. 
Khaddam had a secret hour-long 
meeting on Tuesday on the side- 
lines of the summit. 

The meeting, sponsored by Ku- 
wait. Qatar and Bahrain, was in- 
tended as a first step toward 
healing the bitter conflict be- 
tween Syria and Mr Arafat. 
There was no indication of the 
outcome of the meeting and 
sources declined all comment. 

The official Moroccan news 
agency reported the meeting 
Tuesday but later retracted the 
report, saying the Arafat- Khaa- 
dam meeting was merely sch- 
eduled. Moroccan sources said 
the retraction was made at Khad- 
dam' s insistence, who had hoped 
to keep his encounter with Mr 
Afafat compldtflljr secret. . ;* . 

• In Paris, ' the Syrian hews 
agency (SANA), office issued a 
^statement quoting Mr. Khaddam 
as denying haying met Mr. Ara- 
fat. r ■ • ■: 
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Rain is viewed 
as a good thing 
all around 

Fog, snow and showers affect 
northern and central Jordan 
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By Star Staff Writers 

AMMAN — Fanners in Jor- 
dan are crossing their fingers 
in hope (hut this week’s ruin 
has not conic loo late to right 
the damage done hy pro- 
longed weeks of dry weather 
in the winter of l‘)8.I-N4. 
But the heavy precipitation 
that started on Tuesday even- 
ing already promised to help 
fill Jordan’s water reservoirs 
to serve both domestic and ir- 
rigation purposes. As one 
agriculture expert told The 
Star. “It’s late blit it’s fabu- 
lous." 

The expert — David Har- 
vey. who administers the 
Australian- supported Dry 
Land Farming project, said 
that if farmers who cultivate 
wheal and barely already 
have (heir seeds in the 
ground, this week’s rain will 
allow them to germinate. 
With good follow-up rains for 
the rest of the winter and into 
spring — especially in late 
March and early April, the 
ripening period — they will 
have a decent harvest. This is 
the opening of the season in 
the better rain- fed areas. 

Rafiq Shaker, the Deputy 
Director of the Meteorology 
Department, told The Star 
that the increase in rainfall, 
especially in the northern, 
middle and Jordan Valley 
areas “will help agriculture, 
obviously.” Bui farmers who 
depend on rain in southern 
Jordan will still have prob- 
lems due to the dry season. 

By 15 January, he said, the 
total measured rainfall was 
between 30 and 50 per cent 
of normal — except in the 
south, where it was less than 
30 per cent. These averages 
will improve after this week, 
and the level of underground 
water will also rise. Mr. 
Shaker said the precipitation 
on Tuesday and Wednesday 
was caused by a depression 
which formed to the west of 
Turkey, which collected a 
cold air mass and then headed 
eastwards to afreet Jordan. 
The cold, wet effects will re- 
main for several days, he 
predicted. 

Mr. Harvey said farmers 
will know after 10 days 
whether crops have germi- 
nated correctly. But a more 
serious problem may affect 
livestock farming. . Lives- 
tock rearers who rely on des- 
ert feed may be in trouble be- 
cause here growth has been 
slow; and they will have to 
buy barley. On ; the other 
there is the danger that 
they will sell their lambs at a 
young age because they don't 
have the feed to keeptheip. 
In this case they will earn 
[ess from their investment; 
there will also; be less local 


meat on the market, and ii 
may have to be ini (Mir led. 

Some pi an t s . but only u 
few. have died because of the 
dry weather. This happened 
to some early vetches in sou- 
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«-4u ty veienes in sou- 
thern arcus including Mu' ail. Simtrllc h was one area where winter arrived suddenly on Wednesday Ulossau Ilirahlm photo) 
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An invaluable opportunity 

to anybody wishing to participate in the 

JORDAN NATIONAL RALLY 

3 February 1084 

organized by the Jordan Royal Automobile Club 
sponsored by Petra Bank 


w 

Renault 5 Alpine Turbo 


(110 tip) 




mi 


AT VERY SPECIAL PRICES 

and favourable payment conditions 

Duty-free price (JD 2800) includes power-assisted steering, electric 
front windows, rear-window wiper and washer, and radio-cassette. 

offer valid from 17-26/ 1/84 


Agents: Al Tewfjk Automobile 
& Equipment Co. 

Amman- Mahata Road 

Tel. 5627374, 51591, 56247 


Renault, always 
one step ahead. 

RENAULT 
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World Bank lends $ 3 0 million for 
energy development programme 


WASHINGTON (Agencies) — 
Jordan will use a loan of S30 
million from the World Bank to 
increase electric power distribu- 
tion in Lhe country, and to im- 
prove petroleum exploration, the 
Bank has announced. The project 
is a key step in the development 
of a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated action programme in 
Jordan's energy sector. 

Jordan -relies on imported 
crude oil for its supply of com- 
mercial energy. The growth of 
imports of crude oil and pe- 
troleum products is expected to 
be about 1 I per cent a year for 


the period 1983- 1990. or about 
5.8 million tons in 1990 com- 
pared (o 2.4 million tons in 
1983. Domestic energy resour- 
ces consist of deposits of oil 
shale, some tar sands, a small 
hydropower potential, and a few 
geothermal sources. 

The project will expand and 
improve the urban distribution 
networks of (he Jordanian Elec- 
tric Power Company ( Jepco> and 
the Irbid District Electricity 
Company (I deco) and provide el- 
ectricity to about 75 villages in 
the governorates of Amman. 
Balka and Irbid. Boilers and heat 


exchangers will be tested for ef- 
ficiency with the use of equip- 
ment to be purchased under the 
project. 

To promote energy conserva- 
tion, consultants will be engaged 
to help conduct energy efficiency 
audits and prepare projects in 
about 10 industries. 

The project will also provide 
equipment needed to develop al- 
ternative energy sources, parti- 
cularly solar energy. The project 
involves a major effort in plan- 
ning development. This includes 
research, development of an en- 
ergy data base, and studies for 


power conversion and for an ef- 
fective lax system for petroleum 
products. Equipment, (raining 
and consultant services will be 
provided to improve petroleum 
exploration, drilling and produc- 
tion. 

The project will be co-ordinat- 
ed by the National Planning 
Council. Power distribution will 
be under Jepco and Ideco, two 
well-organized power companies 
that have a combined staff of 
aver 2.000. Petroleum explora- 
tion will be carried out by the 
National Resources Authority. 


In Jordan, “AhlanWa Sahlan” 
is more than a greeting. 

hi a way of life! 
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What "AhlanWa 
Sahlan" means de- 
pends on where you 
are. Too often, it means 
I little more than "good 
day." 

But In Jordan, it al- 
ways means what it 
says: "welcome, twice . 
welcome." 

Ask a Jordanian for 
directions-to our 
breathtakingly modern 
business centers, our 
ancient treasures and 
souks and he will hap- 
pily be your guide. 

Because a Jordanian 
regards a visitor as an 
honoured guest in his 
home. 

So strong is our tradi- 
tion of hospitality that it 
begins even before you 
arrive- when you fly 
Alia, the progressive 
airline of Jordan. 

No matter which 
class you fly on Alia, 
you can be sure of first 
class treatment. From 
flight attendants, who 
make you feel comfort- 
able, to a schedule 
planned especially for 
travelers to and from 
the Middle East. 

Come to Jordan with 
Alia. Our people have 
treated Caesars and 
Pharaohs like royalty. 
We can do no less for 



Your best connection 

’W :: i US.- .. to the Middle East. 1 
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Mapmakers 
to publish 
first part 
of atlas 

By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The first section of 
Jordan's national atlas, covering 
the climate of the country, will 
be published within a few weeks, 
says Ra‘fat Al- Majali, Director 
General of the Jordan National 
Geographic Centre (JNGC). 

The Jordan atlas is one of the 
most ambitious projects of the 
JNGC, whose previous work has 
included two editions of an atlas 
of Palestine and a broad range of 
map- making work for many dif- 
ferent purposes. The centre is a 
division or the Jordanian Armed 
Forces' Directorate of Military 
Survey. 

Mr. Majali said the atlas will 
be ** an informative one, includ- 
ing every aspect of the life of 
Jordan." It will be both an 
academic reference for resear- 
chers and institutions inside and 
outside Jordan, and a chronicle 
of Jordan's development pro- 
gress In the past few decades. It 
will also contain an important 
section on the history of the re- 
gion. * 4 by which it will be poss- 
ible to refute the claims made by 
the Israelis, who have attempted 
openly to distort well-known his- 
torical facts." he said. 

The atlas is being prepared 
over a long period due to the dif- 
ficulties in gathering inforrtia- 
, lion from the public and govern- 
•men! departments. But it is only 
one example of the centre’s ac- 
tivities in using maps as a basis 
for useful studies. It has pre- 
pared maps that show all utility 
services that have been installed 
throughout Jordan, including el- 
ectricity, telephones, water and 
| roads. Other maps plot the loca- 
tion and availability of local mu- 
nicipalities* social and medical 
services, and display the pro- 
I gress of education and agricul- 
ture in the country. These maps 
' help planners to Improve their 
services. Mr. Majali said. 

Topographical maps 

The centre was originally 
founded to provide up-to-date to- 
pographical maps for develop- 
ment planners in the earlv days 
of the country’s growth. Now its 
products can be used by decision- 
makers, officials and members 
of the private sector. 

On the subject of the Palosline 
atlas, he said that the centre baa 
started on this work upon the in- 
itiative of His Royal Higjhness 
Crown Prince Hassan ' . 

"We feel that there is a lot ol 
misunderstanding in the West 
about the basic Tacts of tne 
Palestine problem. . . we have ga- 
thered the necessary information 
and made an extensive study oi 
the issue in its various stages. 
Starting from the geographical 
names and going through tne 
progress of this issue." Af» r 
publishing two editions of M* 
atlas the JNGC. is now working 
bn the third, which will contain 
additional maps and commentary 
in both Arabic and English. 

i The centre recently published 
an index describing the history, 
eff the Zionist settler movement 

, in Palestine. Mr. Majali said that 
since the beginning . of tne 
movement towards the end 91 
the last . century, more than 
1,560 settlements have been es- 
tablished in Palestine. . ■ v. 


Arbor 
Day is 
only a 
part 

... of forestry 
section’s work 
nationwide 

By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star SlalT Writer 

AMMAN — Arbor Day activi- 
ties arc only a very small 
fraction of the work of the 
Forestry and Range Depart- 
ment. according to Mr. Abdul 
Muali Tillawi, Director of the 
depart me ill's Research and 
Training Seel ion. Bui us 
usual, the department came 
into the limelight (his week 
for its annual festival. 

Citizens helped in currying out 
pari o| ihe ik-pui line in's job on 
Sunday, when over I 1.000 (roe 
saplings wcic planted throughout 
Iordan. I hey wore led by. His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan. who on behalf of His 
Majesty King Hussein attended 
Arbor Day celebrations at the 
guldens of "A I- Fateh Mosque, 
easi of \mmnit 

Her Majesty Queen Noor. 
meanwhile, attended a celebra- 
tion held at AMIashimi Al- 
Jenoubi gardens, which was or- 
ganized by the Jordanian Women 
Association in co-operation with 
Amman Municipality. Similar 
planting activities wore held in 
different parts of Amman as well 
as in most of Jordan’s cities and 
towns. 

But once Arbor Day is over, 
the work of the Forestry Depart- 
ment continues. Mr. Tillawi told 
The Star that the department has 
continuous pi ograi times which 
begin every April, when the total 
of around 30.000 dunums ol 
forestry land is selected throu- 
ghout Jordan. Because the de- 
partment cannot irrigate the 
saplings of it plants, these lands 
must have annual average rain- 
fall ol at least 200inillinietres to 
ensme the survival of its new 
trees. 

Once the land is selected for 
the yeai's progi amine, prepara- 
tions begin. '■ Terraces are made 
on lhe iiHiuninin sides, wilh the 
lower angle running into the 
mountain, this way. rainwater 
gut hers at the inner side rather 
man running down the slope. 

I Inis, effect of 200 millimetres 
ol rainlall. lor example, can be 
doubled by being gathered." 

Mr. Iillawi said (hat each du- 
num ol land requires an average 
m I - days of work in preparfl- 
ijon. I lie land is then left until 
the first winter rain. 4 : That is 
when we dig holes mid plant the 
saplings. This lakes the .average 
ol three days' work for cverv du- 
num. and Tour at the most i’r the 
land needs weeding." 

Grazing land j . 

Besides this. 10.000 dunum* 
°t grazing land are every year 
selected to be planted wilh graz-- 
rng shrubs. "So far; we have, 12 
Brazing ranges that cover* the to-' 
‘"I area. of ) 3 5, 000. dunums.." 

Established in 1923 as a divi- 
sion or the Lapd Survey Depart- 
I oTo an(i ma ^ e independent in 

l,IC Vestry Department 
now has its own, 12 nprseriqs 


Jordan 

China and Jordan are in accord 
on Middle East, visitor says 


By Khadcr Man sour 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — "Our talks with Jordaniun parliamentarians and 
lop officials were fruitful and positive,” said the deputy head 
of a Chinese parliamentary delegation this week. 

Mr. Ho Ycng, who is the Chairman of the external rela- 
tions committee of China s National People's Congress, told 
The Star. "Our views on various international topics were 
almost identical, particularly with regard to the Palestine 
question." Both sides agreed that the Palestine issue is the 
core of the Middle East conflict and that without solving this 
problem peace will always remain beyond reach, he said. 

China fully supports the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people including the crcution of an independent Palestinian 
state and will always observe and respect any Palestinian 
choice in relation to any peaceful settlement. China, he went 
on to say. believes that the resolutions or the 198 2 summit in 
Fez. Morocco could best serve as u genuine buxis for n sen- 
sible settlement. 

Speaking of Chinese- Jordanian relations he said they arc 
■’excellent, and we aic confident dial bilateral relations will 


greatly improve, especially in the spheres of commerce, eco- 
nomy, education and culture. " 

Mr Ho ulso spoke on other international issues. Asked to 
comment on Sino- American and Sino- Soviet relations, lie 
said, "We have been sincerely trying to normalise and deve- 
lop our relations with both countries: but I must state that 
there are certain obstacles with both the United States and 
the Soviet Union which stand in the way of u good under- 
standing. 

"With the US we have one major, obstacle namely Taiwan. 
Though the US usually talks sensibly to China about Taiwan, 
surprisingly it nets otherwise." lie warned that China will 
not tolerate such an attitude indefinite I v. "A time may come 
when China will resort to u military solution." he said, for 
Taiwan is a Chinese island and not an American aircraft car- 
rier. But ins pile or all that the improvement in Chinese rela- 
tions with the US is encouraging. 

"As regards our relations with the Soviet Union there is 
more Ihun one obstacle. There you have the problems of 
Kampuchea, Afghanistan and (he massive deployment of So- 
viet forces along our borders which thrcuU-ns our security.." 
Mr. Ilo said. 


which annually seed over 7 mill- 
ion saplings of forest trees, graz- 
ing and decorative shrubs. 

Those who need such saplings 
are welcome to lake as much as 
they wish, free of charge. But 
there is one condition. "If the 
a mount is large, for exumple. 
I.QfM) - 2.000 saplings, we 
usually send out an employee to 
visit (he planting site to see 
whether the holes are dug and 
ready to receive the trees.” Mr. 
Tallawi said. 

Because the department does 
not irrigale the saplings after 
they are planted — except for 
those planted on roadsides — the 
dry areas of Jordan cannot be in- 
cluded in its regular program- 
mes. "There arc over l million 
dunums of forest land, half of 
which is already planted For the 
lime being, our programmes are 
dedicated to tuckle (he other 
half. Yet. the life of trees and 
shrubs should remain the 
concern of every individual.” 
Mr Tillawi concluded. 
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The Forestry and Range Department lias covered only half of the land it has plans for 


Information minister covers wide range of topics 


Continued from page I 

The PLO. under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Yasser AmfiiL is the 
sole legitimate representative of 
(he Palestinian people, site 
stressed. "Jordan mid the PLO 
together are fully determined to 
intensify their efforts to reach a 
constructive formula which 
could lead lo a joint stand on (he 
peace process." She mentioned 
various peace proposals of the 
past few years, including the 
proposal for an i nternalionnl 
conference-, the EEC’s Venice 
Declaration-. President Rea- 
gan’s initiative and "princi- 
pally. the Arab resolutions of the 
Fez summit conference." • 

*- Jordan believes that all these 
initiatives contain certain pos- 
itive elements which, on the 
whole would make possible 
movement towards' a durable 
peace. 

Asked lo comment on Pre- 
sident Reagan's plan, she' said 
Mr. Reagan’s initiative was basi- 
cally entertained by Jordan as a 
framework, but was never ac- 
cepted entirely as basis Tor nego- 
tiations.' 

Mrs. -Sharaf. explaining; the 
purpose behind her recent 
statements supporting "freedom 
of speech." explained that the 
national press will from now on 
enjoy genuine “ freedom, guld- , 
ance and backing; ' provided 
that journalists will practise 
"self- discipline and . moral con- 
trol" in the general interest of 
the Jordanian. community.! . 


Mrs. Sharaf added,' ’ll is a 
prime objective of the govern- 
ment lo enlighten citizens on 
their heritage: and Jordan, in 
the meantime, is open-minded to 
all constructive thought currents 
and scientific achievements." 

Asked about Jordan’s stand 
over the proposed Egyptian- 
French initiative aiming at a 
peaceful settlement of the Mid- 
dle East crisis, she said, "Jor- 
dan so far has not taken any 
stand towards such an initiative; 
but when it is publicly declared. 
Jordan will no doubt thoroughly 
consider it." 

Responding to the question of 
whether Syria would try to dam- 
age any Palestinian- Jordanian 
formula, she said Jordan will 
’’spurc no effort lo prevent such 
an attempt,'' depending of 
course on the "free Palestinian 
decision.” which will constitute 
the central step. The largo ma- 
jority of Arab stales support this 
Palestinian decision, she said. 

Jprdan "is in fact, theoreti- 
cally and practically, the Arab 
country most totally concerned 
about lhe Palestine problem.”' 
she said. Palestine-Jordan. she 
said, "is a joint body, and both 
peoples — the Palestinians and 
the Jordanians — are in the 
same boat, with its joys and sor- 
row.; : . ... . 

; The Minister said she is quite 
optimistic that the forthcoming 
consultations wilh the PLO wi|t- 
be ".positive and fruitful/' 
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Mrs. Lai la Sharaf speaks at her first press conference In Amman 


Commenting . on .how far 
Jordanian- Egyptian relations 
have progressed in relation lo 
the pence process, she said 
Egypt is a large, leading Arab 
country and her return to lhe 
Arab family is most essential. 
"This should not mean that wc 
are in full agreement over the 
ideal method of approach over a 
peace initiative. \Ve are, how- 
ever, constantly exchanging 
views and ideas with on open 
heart and mind: and the situa- 
tion. I can say. is encouraging." ... 

Speaking of lhe role of Wes- 
tern European countries. , the 
minister . said. " Europe. ’ gen-. 


orally speaking, is more con ver- 
sa nt with the Middle East affairs 
than the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and thus is quali- 
fied to advise and exert pressure 
on tile LJS to adopt a reasonable 
attitude towards the dilemma of 
the Middle East conflict includ- 
ing. of course, the Palestine 
problem.” 

. Asked about the recent discov- 
ery of oil in Jordan, she said. 
’ l One cannot, at this stage, 
know Winn lo expect from the oil 
discoveries, but we have to wail 
and see more material results in 
order to say something concrete 
and reliable." 
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COMMENTARY 

The Egypt 
connection 


THE NEWS about Egypt's 
willingness to Import 2 mill- 
ion tonnes a year of Jordanian 
cement — which otherwise 
might have had difficulty fin- 
ding a market — represents a 
hopeful sign both for inter- 
Arab relations and for Jor- 
dan's efforts to pull Itself out 
of the present sLow business 
conditions. 

Moves towards welcoming 
Egypt back into the Arab fold 
have already been hailed, on 
the political level, as a logical 
and natural development. The 
country which has tradi- 
tionally been one of the lead- 
ers In Arab action cannot be 
prevented from taking (hat 
place again, 11 Is thought. For , 
the lime being, however, the 
problem of the Camp David j 
accords and the Egyptian- Is- , 
racll peace treuty prevents a | 
political rapprochement In 
which Egypt can play its full | 
role again. 

Out there Is another way to I 
rebuild the bridges, and that i 
Is through economic ties. The I 
more Egypt Is accepted as an , 
integral part of the Arab eco- 1 
nomic community, the more i 
will the way be eased towards 
its smooth Integration by 
other means as well. Jordan* s 
need for an outlet for Its I 
cement production, and 
Egypt's need to Import that 
product, are economic facts 1 
which it would be nonsensical 
(o overlook 

At the same time, as It has 
already been recognised, the 
need of Egyptian workers to 
find Jobs outside their coun- 
try, and Jordon's need to im- 
port labour, arc complement- 
ary forces. They fulfill each 
other; and as far as this ex- 
change is concerned, it may 
be considered that rather than 
engaging In an international 
exchange, workers and em- 
ployees are finding each other 
within the one Arab nation. 
Jordan's own economic condi- 
tions may not allow this situa- 
tion to continue indefinitely; 
but for the time being, It is a 
profitable relationship. 

These kinds of co-operation 
nnd exchange are exactly what 
Is needed to preserve Egypt’s 
identity as a member of the 
Arab world. When the politi- 
cal obstacles to re-lntcgratlon 
are removed, then the eco- 
nomic lies — the people-to- 
peoplc tics, which are the 
strongest kind — will be warm 
and firm already. 

From Jordan' s point of 
view. It Is Important to 
remember that Egypt in (he 
past was one of this country’s 
most Important trading part- 
ners'. If Jordan has been feel- 
; lug painfully the elimination 
: of the Iraqi Import market, it 
cap hope that the re-opening 
of Egypt, to Us exports will 
help to make up for that 
shrinking.' For the future, we 
• V also look forward to streng- 
.mcned links! with. Syria, our 
not them . neighbour : arid 
. another " natural trade part- 
! per; .ahd for better, markets In 
the. Gulf for agricultural pro- 
duife. But' the; Egypt Conner-. 

1 tlon ls; already there; it ia’ na- 
tural and. Tt Is potentially Very ■ 
strong; • v y. ■ 

. It is to be hoped that Egypf 
1 will tfevelpp Ipfo an important ■ 

• mark et f o r Jqrdq n’S ot fa dr; 1 fa 
. du stria! products, 
phosphates and f w;rtllaara;i;?> ■ j 


Egypt to import 
South Cement’ s 
full production 



By Steven Ross 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — An agreement 
will soon be finalised where- 
by the government of Egypt 
will import all or most of the 
production of the South 
Cement Company's (SCC's) 
Rashadiya plant, according to 
SCC officials. The officials 
confirmed a statement by 
Egyptian Minister of Eco- . 
nomy and Foreign Trade Mus- 
tafa Kamel Said, who said 
upon his arrival in Amman 
this week that Egypt was will- 
ing to take the firm’s full 
projected output of 2 million 
tonnes a year. 

SCC Financial Manager Fawzi 
Nijm told The Star that basic 
agreement had been reached on 
the cement deal during Mr. 
Said's most recent visit to Am- 
man. in Decembor of last year. 
Details are now being worked out 
and the agreement will be ready 
for signing soon. During his 
December visit, Mr. Said and 
then- Minister of Industry and 
Trade Walid Asfour had signed 
an economic co-operation proto- 
col covering trade, labour and 
banking fields. 

The Rashadiya plant is being 
built by Japan's Kobe Steel with 
the Mitsubishi Corporation as 
the main contractor. The first of* 
its two I million- tonne- a- year 
production lines is now in the 
testing and commissioning st- 
age. and SCC expects to lake 
handover by the end of March or 
early April, when full production 
will begin. The second line is due 
to start up around Seplember- 
October, Mr. Nijm said. 

The Egyptian export deal 
seemed to secure the future of 
the SCC project, despite the Jor- 
danian cement market's history 


of large fluctuations. The Rasha- 
diya plant was initially planned 
to support the production of the 
Fuhais kilns owned by the Jordan 
Cement Factories Company 
(JCFC). at a time when local de- 
mand for cement far outstripped 
the domestic supply. SCC cement 
was to be sold the JCFC and re- 
sold in the latter's ‘Petra' brand 
sacks. It was not thought prob- 
able. at that time, that there 
would be much excess for ex- 
port. 

For several years, JCFC was 
importing cement to help it meet 
demand. But after the building 
boom of the mid-1970s tapered 
off, the market balance changed 
and JCFC Director-General 
SUawkal Al-Sboul called for a 
ban on further imports around 
the end of October 1983, when 
demand and JCFC's output were 
roughly equal. 

The cooling of the market was 
also a factor in JCFC's decision 
to shelve its plans for construc- 
tion of a seventh production line 
after its sixth kiln expansion was 
completed. But former Prime 
Minister Mudar Badran, speak- 
ing in a National Consultative 
Council (NCC1 debate on the 
subject last summer, said "eco- 
nomic reasons" were to blame 
for the decision. He countered 
an NCC suggestion that the local 
market could not support an ex- 
pansion, by saying that exports, 
would be considerable. At that 
time Egypt had already agreed to 
take 500,000 tonnes from the 


Mr. Nijm said (hat while all of 
SCC's production is now targeted 
Tor export to Egypt, that could 
change if local demand picks up. 
If Jordanian buyers need more 
cement, they will naturally get 
priority, he said. 


Acdima proceeds with glass, 
antibiotics factory projects 

By Joyce _N lies of an antibiotics plant in Iraq by 

Special to The Star February 

tries and Medical Appliances ™ 

I Acdima) Is in the final stages of L a " d 3 th ^ "LSf Ba ® h “ 
selecting a firm to provide eon- ft d , b “‘ co «; 
suilancy services for Iheir pro- 

S£ ?S," ML fe 00 - KEUE SSE 
ZS. : S«i SSS VSSSSVS St 

ftnii 11 ' diictlon of antibiotics such as pe- 
wir ®kUHdi tetracycline and eryth- 

year of white and amber glass r dmycine, preparation of the 

' 22^' iJnm P n h rSnn tiCfll synthetic penicillins and their 
uses .when in full production. processing for final use. 

Acdima holds 35 per cent of The , s furn{sh 

blishetfto run the^lant^The^v" 8emi ' finfshed products for other 

companies. Its capacity will be 

in llfr 208 tonnes of drug materials 

per ccm» fino 30 per cent is uis* unnusllv 
I ributed among other Arab com- „ il, .... . . • 

panics and the public. There is . Project Is be- 

- no foreign investment. ing handled by _th# Arab Com- 

, * , • . pany for Antibiotic Industries 

Firms bidding for the consult- * n d Medical Appliances, of 
ancy contract have submitted which Acdima holds 25 per cent 
i„ prequallficatlon document^ and equity; the Iraqi government 25 
!' prdposals.v .and these have , been per cent and the Iraqi Pension 
evaluated Ijy Acdima. "We shor-' Fund 25 per cent. 

!: tlldtfid : the , firsts and then this- ■" . ... 

/■'was .again shortlisted. We will • , nre .* 

; announce our final decision ip 

. about twq : lor. three- months, V g“W Wisfer is being handled . 

, Project Supervisor • Simon Ghd- by AnUbioii<x)s Iberia. It iS ex- ■. 
i httiri told TlS' SmVi ; 1 ' P® ctett li .° . tok0 32 to 3 6 months • 

t^complele and equip the plant, . 

''' j nnd production is scheduled to 

; jlije Renders for., the, const* uptip^i ,begjn qt (ho end of 1 986. - • 1 


Downward trend 

By Mauidouh El-Ghaly 

RECESSION AND low prices prevailed over the mnrkel dur- 
ing this week, just as it did during the last one. One deal 
involving the Arab Bank early in the week, however, rev- 
ersed market conditions. It occupied 5 1 . 3 per cent of the to- 
tal market dealings, and gave the banks sector over three 
quarters of the week's market bundling. 

More than 334,000 shares at a market value of JD 1.15 
million, were handled this week. They were divided among a 
thousand deals — an increase of 120.8 per cent compared to 
last week. This increase is due mostly to (he Arub Bank deal. 

The daily handling average came to JD 2 30,000 with a de- 
viation around (his average of 74 per cent or 1 4. 8 per cent of 
the week's business — also due to the effect of the Arab Bank 
deal. 

Banks 

The banks sector had 76 per cent of the market: an in- 
crease of 23. 1 points compared to last week. Within this sec- 
tor four out of 17 banks had 85.9 per cent of the sector or 
65.4 per cent of total. 

The Arab Bank had 67.4 per cent of the sector or 5 1.3 per 
cent of the total, followed by Jordan National Bank with 
8. 3/6. 3 per cent; Pelra Bank 61/4.7 per cent, and Islamic 
Investment House with 4. 1 /3. 1 per cent. 

Industrials 

The industrial sector had 18.1 per cent of the market total, 
a decrease of 20.6 points. Within this sector five out of 27 
companies had 64.2 per cent of the sector or 1 1 . 6 per cent of 
the market: Jordan Petroleum Refineries had Hi. 6/ 3.4 per 
cent; Jordanian Industrial Investments 17.2/3.1 per cent; 
Dar Al-Dawa for Development and Investment 10.4/1.9 per 
cent; South Cement Company 9. 0/1. 6 per cunt and Inter- 
mediate Petrochemicals 9.0/ 1.6 per cent. 

Services 

The services sector had 3.6 per cent of the total market — 
a decrease of 1.6 points. Two out of six companies traded 
had 82.3 per cent of the sector's business or 2.9 per cent of 
the total market. Jordan Electric Power Company with 
53.6/1.9 per cent and the Arab International Hotels Com- 
pany with 27.8/1.0 per cent. 

Insurance 

The insurance sector had 2.3 per cent or total — down 0.9 
points from lasl week. Two out of eight companies had 65.5 
per cent of the sector, or 1.5 per cent uf the murkei. They 
were Al-Arab Insurance with 34.3/0.8 per cent, and Jorda- 
nian Insurance 31.2/0.7 per cent. 

During this week the shares of 58 companies were hand- 
led. Price declines outnumbered advances, 43-7. Notable 
gainers included Universal Insurance, closing at JD 1 . 080 up 
from JD 1.050; and Jordan- Gulf Bank, al JD 2.850 up from 
JD 2. 800. 

Among price retreats were Jordan Securities Corporation, 
closing at JD 1 . 5 20 down from JD 1 . 7 1 0; Jordan Bank ot JD 
26.750 down from JD 30.200 Intermediate Petrochemicals 
down from JD 1. 140; the Housing Bank at JD 
*■070 down from JD 2. 280, and Jordan- French Insurance at 
JD 2. 500 down from JD 2.750. 

Eight companies had no change in their share prices. 

The Star price index at closing lime came to 298.5 — a 
decrease of 12.4 points or 4 per cent. In the over-the- 
counter market about 250.000 shares were handled, at a 
market value of JD 145.000. 

The weekly record 
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Gloomy producers r~s,., 
look at problem of ht 
high oil inventories 

Nigerian coup reawakens fears 
of an international price war 


By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

WHEN MAJOR-GENERAL Mohamnmd 
Huhari established his military rule in 
Nigeria on 3 1 December, it sparked Tear 
and distress thousands of miles away, 
across the Atlantic in Curacus. Two days 
later, the Venezuelan daily ‘ El Universal' 
published an awesome statement from En- 
ergy Minister Jose Igoncio Moreno Leon 
about a looming price war which could 
spread from Nigeria to the North Sea pro- 
ducers and then throughout Opec. The 
following day. Minister Leon disclaimed 
having said that, stressing only that any 
political conflict in an Opec country was 
cause for concern. 

Nonetheless, despite the reassurances 
given by Gen. Buhari on his intention to 
slick to Opec agreements, there was wide- 
spread concern over the fate of the oil 
market in 1984. In late December. 
Sheikh All Khalifa Al-Sabah bad warned 
that the first half of the year would be 
"very difficult". In a long interview 
given to the Kuwaiti-based *AI-Watan’ 
daily, the minister of oil and finance said 
that as a result of overproduction by Opec 
countries between July and November 
t average output exceeded Opec's overall 
quota by 2 million barrels a day) nnd the . 
insecurity prevailing in the Gulf area, in- 
vent dries of crude oil and finished pro- 
ducts in the hands of companies and gov- 
ernments still remained relatively high 
and that very few would draw down on 
their stocks in the coming months. 

Normally, the winter season is a period 
during which companies and consumers 
deplete their inventories. In short, they 
use more oil than they actually buy, thus 
depressing their stocks. 

The Nigerian issue 

The issue of Nigeria is quite critical. 
Nigeria is the weakest link within Opec. 
Pressed by the needs of its 85 million po- 
pulation, it could produce about 3 million 
barrels a day (b/d). But due to heavy 
competition on the part of North Sea pro- 
ducers (UK and Norway) as well as by 
Venezuela on the key North American 
market, Lagos has hardly been able to 
ship more than 1 . 3 million b/d. It wishes 
to increase that to at least 1 . 5 million 
b/d; but Opec is reluctant to grant any 
special concession since other producers 
might want also to have their quotas 
lifted. 

It is Nigeria which precipitated the $5 
a barrel cut in Opec oil prices early last 
year in an attempt to boost its sales and 
bridge its growing balance of payments 
deficit. One could say that when Nigeria 
sneezes, Opec catches cold. 

So there-is really ground for fear about 
how Nigeria is likely to act in the months 
ahead. After all, there has been mounting 
public pressure In 1983 to pull the coun- 
try out of Opec in order to get a free hand 
on pricing strategy and strengthen the 
country’s competitiveness on the world 
markets. All will depend on th£ new milit- 
ary administration’s ability to solve Nig- 
eria’s financial crisis. A new meeting ol. 
Opec’s price and market monitoring com- 
mittee is due to be held on 1 0 February in 
Vienna;, and frank exchanges of views 
will be held meanwhile with Nigeria- 


Reverse of the tide 

In;.the meantime, the , wave of cold wea- 
ther Which has paralysed North America 
has helped to strengthen conilderably the 
spot prices. Two US companies, Citgo and 
Ashland, which, are major. : buyers of, 
crude, have; had to reverse their previous; 
5,1 .50 a barrel price cut. Inventories have 
suddenly dropped throughout ithe United 
Sfatel i»r|d Canada, ihakfng t^e latest Tore- 


Maj.-Gen. Mohammad Buhari 

cast of the International Energy Agency 
( IEA) sound too conservative. 

The Paris- based IEA notes in its latest 
summary of world market trends that oil 
consumption in the industrial world has 
picked up by 0. 6 per cent in the last quar- 
ter of 1983. This marks the second con- 
secutive quarter of rising consumption 
following 48 months of decline. 

After dropping S 0.80 and $1.70 per 
barrel in the first half of the month, 
prices of spot crude (oil exchanged freely 
among companies) and products (gaso- 
line, diesel and heavy fuel) rebounded 
sharply in the second half of the month. 

What happened this fall was mainly due 
to North America. As a result of the eco- 
nomic recovery, consumption grew by 3. 3 
per cent. In the Pacific area, mainly Ja- 
pan and Australia, tho recorded growth 
was 1.4 per cent. But due to the heavy 
price of dollars and the sluggish economic • 
situation on the Continent. Europe posted 
a 3 . 1 per cent drop in consumption. 

The days ahead 

What made Sheikh Ali Khalifa so 
gloomy about the prospects for the first 
six months of 1984 is the current inven- 
tories situation. Despite rising consump- 
tion, the Industrial world still holds 94 
days’ worth of forward oil consumption. 
It surely Is better than a year ago, when 
the figure stood at 101 days: but while 
companies have been decreasing their in- 
ventories by 10 per cent, governments 
have boosted their strategic reserves by 
1 5 per cent. In short, the situation has 
reverted to what it was in 1981 . 

There is still too much crude around. 
Total supply during the fourth quarter of 
1983 is estimated to have exceeded total 
demand by nearly a million bafrels a day. 
This results mainly from massive storage 
of crude oil on tankers by some key Opec 
members, such as Saudi Arabia. The king 
dom alone stored some 22 million barrels 
of oil (or four days of current production) 
on a dozen ultra large crude carriers this 
fall, and is about to resume the exercise 
again with a similar quantity. Such over- 
hang contributes to depressing the market 
and inducing potential buyers to postpone 
even further their purchases in the hope 
’ that prices might soften. 

1 Nonetheless, the IEA. forecasts a'small 
increase of consumption this year. Supply 
is estimated 10 grow by nearly two per 
cent which should allow a marginal 
growth for Opec exports. But most of the 
improvement is expected by spring and 
quainter '' 


Abu Nusair project behind schedule 

• FINANCE MINISTER IJamdallah Al-Nabulsi, former Director of the Housing Cor*| 
poration, has been quoted as saying that the Abu Nu.salr low-cost housing project 
north of Amman will be completed behind schedule, but before the end of 1984. Mr. | 
NabulsL said work on the infrastructure of the project, which was to have been com- 
pleted early this year, has been delayed. The project’s first phase is under construc- 
tion by the China National Aero-Technology Import and Export Corporation (Catic), 
which Is using traditional cement block methods, and Paris- based Sogcx Internat- 
ional, using a mechanised single-pour technique. 

C. Itoh wins substation contract 

• JAPAN’S C. Itoh will install two 36-megawalt gas- fired generators at the Jordan. 
Electricity Authority’s (JEA’s> Amman South substation In a contract worth almost, 
JIJ4.5 million. C. Itoh beat about 12 companies bidding for the job after rctendcr- 
Ing early in December. The closest bidders were the UK' s John Brown Engineering 
and France's Alsthom Atlnniique. 

• THE LOCAL National Construction Company has signed a JD 647.000 contract to 
build the TaDIa technical college. Period of completion is set at 26 months from the 
contract signing on 1 January. 

• A CONTRACT worth about JD 4 million, to provide meat and livestock products, 
has been awarded to the public- sector Yugoslav company Gcnex-Agrar. Genex- Agrnr 
reportedly supplied $16 million worth of products to Jordan In the first 10 months of 
1983. 

WSC extends deadlines 


• ALL CONTRACTS In the Zarqa-Rusclfa water and sewerage scheme of the Water 
Supply Corporation (WSC) have had their closing dates for tenders exteuded. Firms 
that bought the tender documents for these contracts have been asked to obtain the 
addenda from the WSC head office in Jabal Amman, below the Third Circle. 

The earliest closing date under the original schedule was 2 January, for tbc con- 
tract to Install storm sewers. It was to be followed by bid openings for trunk sewer 
construction, and the building or a sewage treatment plant. 

School construction 

• THE AQABA Cultural Foundation Invites tenders from contractors In the First nnd 
Second categories for the construction of a model school over 2,000 square metres 
tathe'town. Details upon payment of JD 25 from Engineer Mohammad Dabbagh in 
Aqaba, telephone 5131. Closing Date: 21 January. 


Supply tenders 


• GARDENING TOOLS, seeds nnd fertilisers for use at Jondan. Valley nurseries: De- 
tails upon payment of JD 20 from the Jordan Valley Authority tenders committee, 
Ras Al- 1 Ain road, Amman. Closing Date: 14 February. 

o MOBILE CRANE: Details upon payment of JD 10 from Jordan Valley Authority 
tenders committee, Ras AI-‘ Ain road Amman. Closing Date: 14 February. 

• PLASTIC CUPS: Details upon payment of JD 4 from Alla, (ho Royal Jordanian 
Airline, tenders office, In the new Housing Bank commercial complex. Closing Date: 
31 January. 

• LUBRICATING materials, wood, corrugated metal, plastic and building materials 
(closing date 30 January); electrical equipment and materials, carpentry and plumb- 
ing tools (closing dale I February): Details from Jordanian Armed Forces tenders 
committee. 
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AIR FRANCE MS 

Schedule as of 14 January 1984 

AF 142 / Wednesday - Saturday 
Paris / CDG Dep. 10H35 

Amman Arr. 18H00 

AF 143 / Thursday - Sunday 

Amman Dep. 07H50 

Paris / CDG Arr. 13H45 

For enquiries please call: • 

■ Air France tel. 44771 , 1 ; 

Bestours tel. 37171 ■ 

n.h. All flights via Damascus 
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Cane takes a beeting 


World Bank cuts interest rate 


» WASHINGTON — The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD) has reduced the Interest on its 
loans from 10.47 per cent to 1 0. 08 per cent. This Is the third 
rate reduction since 1 July* 1982, when the irbtd adapted a 
policy of variable rates for new loans. On that date, the Inter- 
est rate was 11.43 per cent; It was redoced to 10.97 per cent 
on 1 January, 1983, and to 10.47 per cent on 1 July 1983. 
The new rate will be in effect for six months, starting 1 Janu- 
ary. A continued drop in the IBRD's borrowing costs has 
enabled the Institution to reduce its Interest rate. The IBRD 
borrows In the world's capital markets the funds needed for 
res lending operations. The new lending rate is calculated on 
the basis of the average cost during the last six months of a 
"pool" of outstanding IBRD borrowings, made between 1 
July 1981 and 31 December 1983, to which a spread of 0.50 
per cent is added. 


Opec committee sets meeting 


a VIENNA — The Opec ministerial market monitoring com- 
mittee Is lo meet here on 10 February, according to official 
sources. The committee, under the chairmanship of Mana 
Saecd Otalba, UAE minister of Petroleum and Mineral Re- 
sources, last met In Geneva just before the full ministerial 
conference. Oil ministers of Algeria, Indonesia and Vene- 
zuela also belong to the monitoring committee. The committee 
was established at the 63 rd meeting of the Opec conference In 
Vienna to “meet periodically" to monitor the oil market si- 
tuation and recommend to the conference “necessary 
measures to be taken". 


Eight UAE projects cleared for 
funding 


ABU DHABI — Elgbt new Industrial projects are to be im- 
plemented In the United Arab Emirates with the help of 
$16.34 million In loans from the Emirates Industrial Bank. 
Another 60 to 70 projects were expected to be processed in the 
new year, a bank spokesman said. The bank', which was esta- 
blished In 1982 with an issued capital of $54.5 million and 
an authorised capital of $136.2 million, works in close liai- 
son with the Gulf Organization for Industrial Consultancy 
(GOIC). It Is to set up a data base by the end -of the year to 
help GOIC to prevent duplication of industrial units In the 
Gulf. Last year It refused 14 funding requests for this rea- 
son. With 5 1 per cent of its shares owned by the UAE govern- 
ment, the bnnk grants loans to both existing and new projects 
undertaken by companies, 70 per cent of whose shares are 
held by UAE nationals. 


Ai- Sabah says no quota revision 
due 


• KUWAIT _ Kuwaiti Oil Mlnlstm All Khalit. Al-Sabab has 
ruled out the possibility of Opcc bolding an extraordinary 
conference In the near future to review members’ production 
quotas. “ I do not believe there is readiness to go through this 
process again In the near future," he said. If current quotas 
Were to be reduced, “to be rational, any reduction should 
come through a percentage to be applied equally to everybody 
according lo their present production share. Any increase af- 
fecting these quotas should likewise be decided .the same way 
for all, until Increases in demand become greater than the 
ability of some countries to cope with by expanding their 
share," AI- Sabah said. He said any other principle would 
merely “open old wounds making any later agreement very 
difficult to achievpj" 


Canada increases WFP aid 


• NEW YQRk — Canada Is io contribute an additional $15 
million to the 1 United, Nations World Food Programme ( WFP) 
to assist efforts in reducing: famine ) n Africa. Eugene Whe- 
lan, Canadian Agriculture MliUster and Chairman of WFP, 
said the funds would be used for the supply and transportation 
of: Canadian food products to countries taping urgent shor- 
tages, While. appealing for more aid and agricultural assls-' 
tance, Whelan said studies conducted by the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization showed (hat persistent, drought and 

f iroductlon shortages .had resulted In food crises id; 22' count- 
ries, particularly In sub-Saharan Africa. This year Canada 
Is contributing $ 1 25 million to thn WFTQ inaddition to, $6. 5 
million to the International 'Emergency Food Reserre (IBFR) , 
which is mainly responslble for Up eipeTgeBcy fOod ffssis J 
tance.’ \ , [■' i ‘ -V v 


By Shada Islam 

The EEC s new hard line whittles down sugar 
producers* price hopes. 


The hopes of African, Carib- 
bean and Pacific ( ACP) countries 
for a fairer price for the 1.3 
million tonnes of sugar they ex- 
port to the European Economic 
Community (EEC) are wilting 
under an increasingly lough EEC 
pricing policy. 

ACP diplomats fear the com- 
munity could even use its politi- 
cal and economic clout to flout 
the protocol and virtually dictate 
a -minimal 4 per cent increase, 
which will leave ACP sugar 
transport and production costs 
uncovered. 

The ACP majority is standing 
firm on a demand for 9.5 per 
cent — despite losses. 

Such strong-arm tactics would 
not be new for the EEC. Nego- 
tiating processes provided for in 
the EEC- ACP sugar protocol 
have been replaced by “increas- 
ingly tough unilateral ‘take-it or 
leave-it' offers," say ACP offi- 
cials. Even if there are negotia- 
tions on a new price they will be 
little more than symbolic, they 
add. 

ACP diplomats warn that the 
hardline approach could endan- 
ger the future of the nine- year 
old relationship with the com- 
munity. They also point to the 
serious financial and economic 
problems facing the 14 sugar 
producers who sell up to 60 per 
cent of their sugar to the com- 
munity. 

The impasse has resulted in 
ACP sugar still being sold in its 
traditional market in the United 
Kingdom at the 1982 price of 
$385 per tonne. 

“By selling at last year’s 
(1982’s) price (instead of ac- 
cepting the 4 per cent EEC of- 
fer) we estimate that the ACP 
countries lost almost $2.54 mill- 
ion of export earnings in July 
and August,'* said a Mauritian 
expert. 

Such financial losses make 
some ACP exporters increasingly 
vulnerable to EEC pressure. ACT 
experts confess that “slight 
cracks" are appearing in their 
united front for a 9.5 per cent 
increase. But most of the major 
producers are holding on. 

While stressing that the price 
offered ACP sugar exporters 
must be within the range of 
prices offered to EEC beet sugar 
producers, the sugar protocol 
says the community must take 
account of all relevant economic 
factors before calculating its of- 
fer. Now, say ACP officials, not 
only are there no real negotia- 
tions, but the EEC simply offers 
■the ACT what It gives its own 
producers, dismissing the special 
factors affecting ACP sugar 
prices. 

. One economic element the 
EEC refuses to consider in calcu- 
lating its offer is freight. EEC 
experts say that while transport 
costs are permanent charge — 
representing about five , per cent 
; of the price — for suppliers of 
preferential sugar, the commun- 
ity sees no way In which this si- 
tuation oan be alleviated within 
the framework of the sugar pro- 
tocol.. The price paid to ACP 
$ugar producers: includes costs, 
insurance and freight to a Eu- 
. ; ropean port and '“ therefore fdre- 
■! Ign co&ts and maritime 1 insurance 
are, i for the sellers’ account,", 
noted one EEG. specialist. 

. The EEC also, argues that If it, 1 
. raises' the- guaranteed price for 


might find the ACP sugar too ex- 
pensive to handle. Such a deve- 
lopment would force the EEC to 
buy up ACP sugar and provoke 
even more vociferous protests 
from the community's sugar 
lobby, which continues to view 
the protocol as an unfair finan- 
cial burden on an already broke 
EEC. 

A higher price for ACP sugar 
would also lead to a major outcry 
from EEC farmers who “cannot 
be expected to take such discri- 
mination lying down", as one 
EEC official put it. 

As a way out of (he price dead- 
lock, the EEC commission's 
development division has sug- 
gested additional EEC- aid to 
“alleviate the burden of freight 
costs." Mauritian EEC envoy 
Raymond Chasle fears that the 
proposal is an artificial one. 
Even while the suggestion was 
being made, he says, “the com- 
mission made it quite clear that 
it was still uncertain about just 
where it would find the funds to 
pay for the studies on transport 


costs”. Like other ACP officials, 
he fears the commission is only 
buying time. 

Even the more enlightened 
thinkers in the community’s 
development division are ex- 
pressing doubts about the effec- 
tiveness of the protocol, which 
they say no longer serves the 
interests of the ACP. Cane sugar 
production, they say, is lagging 
years behind the new techniques 
being adopted by beet sugar pro- 
ducers in the EEC. As a result, 
prices offered Lo the more effi- 
cient EEC producers will gra- 
dually go down. “The entire rea- 
soning behind the protocol will 
become completely antiquated 
within a few years,” said an 
EEC development expert. He 
suggested that the protocol 
should now be used to help ACP 
countries diversify their farm 
sectors. 

This reasoning has alarmed 
the ACP countries, which argue 
that the current sugar crisis to 
which the EEC keeps referring is 
the result of Europe's uncon- 
trolled expansion of beet sugar 
production. “The EEC can div- 
ersify more easily than we can," 
says Fiji's EEC representative. 
Josua Cavalevu. 
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An inbuilt tendency 
to surplus? 


By Robin Stainer 

WORLD SUGAR prices have moved off the bottom this year, 
but there is no guarantee that the recent stability will last. 
The chances of the new prices leading to profitable levels for 
most of the world's producers are even less certain. Quite 
simply, experts believe that there is an inbuilt tendency in the 
market towards producing surpluses. 

Bad weather looks like leading to a fairly sharp fall in world 
output this season, but forecasters are already warning that 
the upward production trend may be renewed in 1 984-85. 
And beyond that, according to a recent study by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), every- 
thing points to a rapid growth in output up to the end of the 
decade. Consumption, too, is expected to increase substan- 
tially, but probably at a slower rate, raising the spectre of a 
prolonged imbalance between supply and demand. 

The consequences will be depressed prices for yearB to 
con\e — unless a new International Sugar Agreement (ISA) 
can be put into place to regulate supplies and prices. But a 
new pact may be little more than a short-term palliative — 
better than nothing, but not as good as a major rationalisation 
of production. 

The present ISA has failed to do its job of guaranteeing ex- 
porters a minimum of $0.13 a pound. Despite the inter- 
national acceptance of the need to replace it by something 
more effective, progress on drawing up a new agreement has . 
been slow. The second negotiating conference, held in 
Geneva in September, ended- tin failure, with the protagon- 
ists probably even further apart than they were at the end of 
the first round in May. By mid- November there was no clear 
sign whether a third session would be held. There are tenta- 
tive arrangements for a February meeting but it may well not 
go ahead if the world's key sugar- trading nations cannot nar- 
row their differences well in advance. 

The point of contention is the proposed pact's supply re- 
gulatory mechanism. The choice is between a buffer stock ar- 
rangement ( as favoured by the European Economic Commun- 
ity), or a system of export quotas, which is preferred by the 
other three major exporters, Cuba l Brazil and Australia. 

Observers say there is no point In having a meeting in Fe- 
bruary, - unless . the . major - producers - have 
reached a compromise.' Moreover, even if the major 
producers can agree on the framework of a. new ISA, there 
would still be innumerable obstacles to the successful conclu- 
sion of a third conference, 

Agreement on the bare bones of the pact would be a big step 
forward, : bui they would then have to be fleshed out. The 
price range to be defended and the obligations on exporting 
and importing countries; for instance, remain to be settled. 
Importing nations, which have said little so far, apart from 
rejecting proposals that would increase their financial burden 
in market- support operations, have yet, to adopt a formal pps- ; 
ItioiL Consequently, the chances of the pew sugar pact being 
agreed by July or September 1984 must be considered slim. . 

Traders acknowledge that there is no quick or easy way of 
bringing the world.sugar market under control. That is prices 
reacted tittle, to. the failure of the Septembpr talks. ... , 



Israel harasses students in 
the West Bank, says report 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 
Star Geneva Correspondent 
GENEVA — Students on the West Bank 
who wish to continue their education to 
the university level must sit for examina- 
tions twice a year, once in January or Fe- 
bruary and the other in the 
summer, usually June. Each session 
consists of eight examinations, called 
“tawjihi" exams. 

The International Commission of Jur- 
ists (ICI) has announced in Geneva that 
its West Bank affiliate. Law in the Service 
of Man ( LSM) has issued a report stating 
that in June. 1983, 54 West Bank 
students were arrested by Israeli authori- 
ties, not giving reasons or levelling char- 
ges. thus making it impossible for those 
not released prior to the examinations to 
continue their studies uninterrupted. By 
law, the affected students must postpone 
their schooling for a minimum of one 
year, until such Lime that they could sit 
for the missed examinations. Students 
named in the ICJ/LSM report arc from 
Nablus, Jenin, Ramallah, and Hebron. 

The report also emphasizes that many 
white-collar jobs and professions also re- 
quire the passing of the Tawjihi. Failure 
to successfully complete any one of the 
sixteen examinations automatically dis- 
qualifies the applicant. The report stales 
that the 1983 violations of the rights of 
students is a continuation of the practice 
from years past. It is Limed to coincide 
with this winter’s examinations which are 
scheduled to begin on I February. 

Arrests were made by Israeli military 
authorities under the auspices of military 
order 378, the 1970 instituted “order 
concerning security provisions", sec- 
tion 78(a) states, “a soldier may, with- 
out an arrest warrant, arrest any person 
who commits, or is suspected of having 
committed, an offence under this order." 
Article 78(b) provides that the arrested 
person must be handed over to an autho- 
rized police station or place of detention 
as soon as possible. Following arrest, a 
person may be held for eighteen days on 
the warrant of a police officer. On the 
1 8 th day of detention the arrested person 
must be brought before the military court 
which may order an extension for up to 
six months. 

In the report submitted to the ICJ by the 
law service of man, it was noted that none 
of the 54 students arrested In June was 
questioned following the arrest, ' * strong- 


ly" indicating “that they were noi su- 
spected of having committed any offence 
and (hat (heir arrest fell outside the provi- 
sions of the relevant military order." Of 
the 1 4 students arrested in Nablus in 
June, 1983, a]] had been previously ar- 
rested in January of the same year and 
held just before taking the first part of the 
tawjihi, but were released in time to sit 
for the January exams. There were eight 
students arrested in Jenin in June. There 
was not a single press report of any dis- 
turbances in Jenin during the month of 
June. 

Of the 1 2 students arrested in Ra- 
mallah. one, Khuldun Abu- Hums, was 
released the evening before his exams be- 
gan. Others wore held from three to 18 
days. Twenty students were arrested in 
the Hebron area. Some were taken as they 
were actually on their exams. One, Jabar 
KamhlTtmesi. was arrested at Rabcl AJ- 
Jamia'ah. In Hebron, and held for one 
day at Hebron military headquarters. He 
missed his exam, thus delaying his educa- 
tion one year. Khaled Al-Khurani wns 
studying at the home of a friend when, on 
27 June, soldiers sought him at his own 
home. Finding he was absent, the soldiers 
arrested his brother, Nasser Al-Khurani, 
and his father. The latter was released the 
same day, but his brother was taken and 
held for five days. 

The International Commission of Jur- 
ists, headquartered in Geneva, is a non- 
governmental organisation having consul- 
tative status with the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Council 
of Europe. It is on the international Lab- 
our Organisation's special list of NGOs. 
Essentially Its task “is to defend the rule 
of law throughout the world, and to work 
towards the full observance of the provi- 
sions in the universal declaration or hu- 
man rights." It is a non-political organi- 
sation and has carried out its work for 
over fifteen years, stressing its indepen- 
dence and impartiality. 

The IQ has reported its just- released 
findings of the illegal arrest and detention 
of West Bank students to Yitzhak Shamir, 
prime minister of Israel. The ICJ empha- 
sized in its report (fiat the students were 
• • deliberately arrested in order lo make 
them miss their examinations.." -And the 
secretary- general of the ICI, Mr. Niall 
MacDermot has requested Shamir lake the 
necessary steps to ensure this form of ha- 
rassment is not repeated when the next 
tawjihi examinations in February. 


world 

Tunisia becomes quiet as govt, 
resumes subsidies on food 

But the problems seem far from over 

By Alex Kirby 

TUNIS (ONS) — The first turbulent week 
of 1 984 in Tunisia has ended with the cri- 
sis over food prices seemingly defused, at 
least for the lime being. However, the 
longer-term political and economic cost to 
the country is. impossible lo assess. 

The government's decision to remove 
subsidies on cereal products, which meant 
a doubling in the price of bread, provoked 
riots in which at least 50 people died. The 
Prime Minister, Mr Mohammed M’zaji, 
insisted that the new prices must be main- 
tained, only to hear President Bourguiba. 
in a nationwide broadcast, announce (ha I 
they were being cancelled. The wildly ju - 
bilant crowds which erupted on to the 
streets of Tunis had nothing but praise foi 
Bourguiba and vituperation for Mr. 

M’Zall, who many expected lo slcp down. 

But it was the Interior Minister. Mr 
Driss Guiga, who was dismissed, and Mr 
M’Zali lias temporarily taken over his du- 
ties in addition to those of prime minis- 
ter. So Mr. M'Zali emerges stronger than 
before, and Mr. Guiga Is apparently the 
chosen scapegoat for the government's 
bungling. 

While it was the bread prices which Mohammed M'zall 
stung Tunisia’s sizeable poverty- line po- 
pulation to protest in the first place, other 
interests became involved in the riots: the 

anarchic young slum-dwellers of the ci- Within a kilometres of the centre or Tunis 
ties, Islamic fundamentalists, and the de- are burnt-out buildings, and 200 of the 
sparate groups who Teel excluded from the city's buses are reported to have been da- 
country s closely- control led political maged or destroyed. In the south, where 

process. the trouble started, the destruction must 

Also, some of the protesters have now t» worse, 
tasted po\ver. One group said: '‘It was the Apart from replacing what has been 
people s revolution which forced Boot- , osti , he government has also to find the 
guiba to cancel the price rises. The cash to pay for the previously- withdrawn ' 
protests wtll go on until all those detained subsidies. And the foreign investors that 
during the disturbances have been rel- Tunisia needs will not have been encou- 
eased, and until M Zah goes. raged by the lasl few days 

, President Bourguiba has already said Troops were stjl| on tbe alreels ofTums 
hat the detainees wi 1 be set free, except at the weekend with tanks and armoured 
charged with looting or sabotage. cars guarding key points and helicopters 
Official fingers must now be-crossed In patrolling overhead. The state of cm- 
the hope that Mr. Guiga s head will serve ergenoy and a slightly shortened night 
in lieu of M Zah s. But for some, the curfew remained in force. But there was 
lesson has been learnt: political power is rto s | Btl 0 f the demonstrators, and for the 
to be found on the streets. time being at least, Tunisia may hope to 

The economic cost of the riots has yet recover its image of moderation and sta- 
te be worked out. But it must be high, bilily. 



Within a kilometres of the centre of Tunis 
are burnt-out buildings, and 200 of the 
city's buses are reported to have been da- 
maged or destroyed. In the south, where 
the trouble started, the destruction must 
be worse. 

Apart from replacing what has been 
lost, the government has also to find the 
cash to pay for the previously- withdrawn ' 
subsidies. And the foreign investors that 
Tunisia needs will not have been encou- 
raged by the lasl few days. 

Troops were still on tbe streets of Tunis 
at the Weekend with tanks and armoured 
cars guarding key points and helicopters 
patrolling overhead. The state of em- 
ergency and a slightly shortened night 
curfew remained in force. But there was 
no sign of the demonstrators, and for the 
time being at least, Tunisia may hope to 
recover its image of moderation and sta- 
bility. 


Arab- Americans join 
Jackson’s campaign 


By Abdulsalam Y. Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON - Tbe Executive 
Director of the American- Arab 
^^•Discrimination Committee 
\ ADC; Dr James Zoghy hag been 
appointed an advisor on Arab af- 
fairs to tbe Reverend Jesse Jack- 
sou a democratic presidential 
candidate. 

Commenting on the appolnt- 
5 r - Zogby noted that this 
t,IDe Arab- Americans 
• J* . /“Hr Involved in a pre- 
sldentlai campaign. The ADC 
also held a reception for the Rev- 
erend Jackson “to honour the 
successful completion of tbe lat- 
m 8 JPjjBti mage for peace" — 
■H s ® blUt y t0 secure the release 
f American airman, Li. 
Robert Goodman from Syrian 
captivity. 

The Association of Arab- 
University Graduates 
iaaui*) ha£ also sent a message 

or congratulations to the Rev- 

ereud Jackson. “The message 
J" The Rev. Jackson’s 
Imputation for taking the moral 
Positions., op Third World , and 
other Issues’ demanded • by our 
tahg been recognized. 
His willingness to go to Syria and 
present ■ humanitarian plea for 
£.Ji Goodman demonstrates force- 

njUy the values bf direct talks 
Wth responsibly leaders, ffe ha* 



No place to hide from 
nuclear war 

— in this issue South explains how 
the fallout from a nuclear war could reach 
the Third World and extinguish all life. 


Dr, Jam, m»1 

done with mm, caadoar what no 
Reagan Administration represen- 
tative has ever done. The Reagan 
Administration has chosen the 
course of confrontation based on 
a reaffirmed US- Israeli alliance. 
Rather than recognizing and 
treating In eqnal manner the le- 
gitimate Syrian and other Arab 
security and strategic concerns, 
the US and Israel have souaht to 
dictate a pax Amerlcana/Israe-- 
Ilea In the area. " 

' The AAUG expressed the hope 
that . President Reagan will seize 
the opportunity given to him by 
'the Jackson trip and forward a 
diplomacy of respect over a post- 
ure of military affront. As a first 
step,! the US should withdraw Its 
forces from' Lebanon, and exert 
every diplomatic effort to bring 
about a true representative, gov- 
ern mentin Lebanon, k 
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middle east 

America reacts to Sir Geoffrey’ s Riyadh speech 


Uy Lett llocldrig liarti 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — A substantial diplomatic rift 
has opened between Britain and the Un- 
ited Slates, following last week's visit to 
the Middle East by the Foreign Secretary 
Sir Geoffrey Howe. 

In normal times, such a rift could be 
politically damaging on both sides of the 
Atlantic, particularly in the United Slates 
which faces a presidential election this 
year. But at the present time, the damage 
has been masked by Britain’s strong sup- 
port for President Reagan's new line to- 
wards disarmament talks with the Russ- 
ians. 

The cause of the disagreement is Sir 
Geoffrey’s speech, in Riyadh, Saudi Ara- 


bia where he made an outspoken attack on 
whut he called the illegality of Israeli set- 
tlement policy on the West Bank, and a 
strong appeal for Israel to accept the asso- 
ciation of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation with any Middle East peace talks. 

Sir Geoffrey's speech was all the more 
surprising since his tour had been billed 
as a familiarisation and study visit on his 
first official tour of the Middle East as 
foreign secretary. Although clearly inten- 
ded to assist moves towards a peace set- 
tlement. the Riyadh speech attracted little 
praise from the British press. 

The ' Daily Telegraph' noted that Sir 
Geoffrey had drawn “only polite applause' 
from his Egyptian, Saudi Arabian and Sy- 
rian hosts, while annoying the Israelis, 
and commented that he had now learned 


How long can Shamir survive? 

Asks a senior Israeli cabinet minister 


By Ar'fe Haskcl 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — “ ' It is no lon- 
ger a question of whether Mr. Shamir’s 
government can survive but rather, how 
Jong?'-' The speaker was a senior Israeli 
Cabinet minister and he was ready to 
blame the ruling Likud block's junior coa- 
lition partners for the crisis as much as 
the economic situation which has brought 
it about. 

The leader of on o of those junior part- 
ners, Dr. Yosef Burg of the National Re- 
ligious Parly which occupies rive of (he 
Knesset's 1 20 seals, believes that the 
Issue will be resolved within two weeks, 
either by a change of government — in 
other words the coalition would be 
brought down by some of its components 
crossing the floor to join the opposition — 
or by new elections being called. A third 
but rather unlikely possibility would be for 
Labour to come into a ‘ national unity gov- 
ernment.' 

It is common knowledge that leaders of 
the Labour opposition have been conduct- 
ing intensive behind-the-scenes talks 
with the heads of the National Religious 
Party and the even smaller Tami party 
which has three seals in the Knesset and 
purports to represent poor elements of Is- 
raeli scoeily. The aim is to wean 
them away from Shamir's coalition. 

Spokesmen for the Taml party say that 
if the Finance Minister Mr. Yigal Cohen- 
Orgad stands by his demand for a 9 per 
cent budget cut in all government minis- 
tries, including the Ministry of Labour 
and Social 'Welfare which they control, 
they will have no choice but to leave the 
government. Similarly, Dr. Burg — who 
is minister of the interior, Police and Re- 
ligious Affairs — and his party colleag- 
ues who hold the Education and Culture 
portfolios, maintain that they cannot 
agree to such cuts in Uieir ministries, 
bearing in mind the austerity cutbacks al- 
ready instituted in the current year's bud- 
get. 

The question mark over the future of 
the coalition is accentuated by galloping 
inflation, now thought to be topping the 
200 per cent. mark. Added to this is the 
unprecedented labour unrest throughout 
the public Elector with six government 
ministries already withholding services 
from the general public and others 
threatening a join them, including the el- 
. eolrlc Corporation, the country's techni- 
cians, nurses! postal workers and employ- 
ees at the_jr&n sport ministry. 

In. an effort to defuse labour unrest. 
Prime Minister Shamir has ordered the 
finance minister to begin Immediate nego- 
tiations with the powerful -Histadrut lab- 
i our federation and the employers conf- 
adoration^ The aim would 1 be to achieve 
something resembling a price ahd- wage 
freeze,- buf with the rate of inflation nei- 
ther body holds out much hope' for an 
Agreement, although both have consented' 
to nieet the minister. . ; 

One of the prime cduse pf the; stepped-^ 
: iip rate of inflation has been Israel's miHtr 
•ary commitment in Lebanon. There has 
• been word , that Israel hopes the Lebanese ; 
army will he 1 able to. shoulder sopie ( of : tbe 
’burden lb soqthe.rn .Lebanbhi driaWIng the, 
'Israelis to thin out thej^; fortes .there. .A; 
..more surprising revelation camp |n a new- 
: s paper interview by the Chief ;of '.Staff-. , 
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“how much of a political and diplomatic 
minefield is the Middle East". The 'Guar- 
dian' said that Riyadh was the wrong 
place from which to criticise Israel, but 
noted that Sir Geoffrey’s speech was 
aimed as much at the PLO as the Israelis. 
This was confusing, said the 'Guardian', 
but 'perhaps Sir Geoffrey was being Le- 
vantine'. 

First American reactions to (he speech 
were hostile. At a press conference, the 
Secretary of Stale George Shultz, said that 
the PLO could not be associated with the 
peace process while it still did not recogn- 
ise the right of thfr state of Israel to exist. 
Later in the week, Mr. Shultz and Sir 
Geoffrey met face to face when the Am- 
erican Secretary of Slate stopped in Lon- 
don on his way to the East- West confer- 
ence in Stockholm. "A useful and 
friendly discussion” look place, accord- 
ing to officials, but the areas of disa- 
greement included (he Middle East. 

In a radio interview. Sir Geoffrey 
defended the balanced nature of his 
speech and ' 1 the need to recognise the ex- 
istence of rights on both sides”. He said 
that he had ‘‘made it plain that perhaps 
the next move had to come from or on bc- 
lialT of the PLO or the Palestinians to 
move any ambiguities about their position 
and to make it plain that they recognise 
the right of Israel to exist, and did not re- 
gard progress as achievable other than by 
political means." 

Another source of Anglo-American dis- 
agreement came to light in the weekend 
talks in London. Having been the last and 
In many ways the most reluctant contribu- 
tor to the multi-national force in Leba- 
non, Britain is now the most anxious to 
ensure that any withdrawal from Beirut is 
as orderly as possible and does not worsen 
the political and security situation there. 
In this, the British government is prob- 
ably more sympathetic to the feelings of 
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Sir Geoffrey Howe 

President Geinayel's government than are 
the Americans. 

Britain fears that, with the security 
situation again worsening, the multi- 
national force could suffer casualties on a 
scale that would be politically unaccept- 
able at home and that this could lead to an 
undignfied scramble to get out of Beirut. 
This would negate the whole purpose of 
the peace-keeping force, in the British 
view. 




Yitzhak Shamir 

Lt.-Gen. Moshe Levy, who said that from 
the military point of view, a continued Sy- 
rian presence in Lebanon was not 
necessarily to Israel's disadvantage. He 
was against additional partial Israeli with- 
drawal. In General Levy's opinion, Israel 
should withdraw from Lebanon completely 
as soon as they could be sure they would 
not have to return. 

In another move, a former Prime Min- 
ister Mr. Yitzhak Rabin last week added 
his voice to the call for Israel’s complete 
withdrawal from Lebanon. Mr. Rabin 
said, notwithstanding Israel’s partial 
withdrawal to the south, the fires in Leba- 
non have not subsided and Sidon has be- 
come the centre of anti- Israeli activities. 

Mr. Rabin noted that Israeli expecta- 
tions did not come true and regardless of 
what had happened to PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat, the Israeli, army will be the target 
of retaliatory actions in Lebanon. He ad- 
vised the government to stop spending 
millions on military reinforcements in 
southern Lebanon, thus adding more bur- 
dens to the already weak Israeli economy. 

1 

* 1 There have been many voices in Israel 
demanding the Annexation of southern 
Lebanon, but those foolish voices retra- 
cted in the light of the difficult situation 
.the country is passing through,’' Mr Ra- 
bin- said. “Israeli presence in Lebanon: 
could achieve nothing more than the loss : 

. Of lives, apart from putting the army in an 
awkward position,'" he added. 

'■ Mr, Rabin said the army's reported at- 
, tempt . to create a Shi’ite supporter 
movement in Lebanon will riot succeed. be- 
cause as he put it. “most. Sbi'ltes regard 
Israel a?- an enemy. The. former prime 
. minister: also warned that Israeli withdraw 
wal , to thq. Zahreril River would change , 
nothing because, of the position of Sldori . 
where '.800 released Arisajr prisoners, art - 
. nbw.&etfled,^ Mr.)„ JRabiri ethphM?ed: that 
find -the Soviet Uhlop icanrio’t be ig- 
uorediq negotiations .on ’Lebqoon since . 
bQth play n gre&ter Cple ln' Le^nbn. j, ) ; 


PALESTINE IN BRIEF 


Bid to check fraud in land sales 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — An eight- man police team is being set up by the 
Israeli authorities to Investigate criminal activities by land dealers in the West 
Bank. During the past few weeks there have been Increasing numbers of com- 
plaints by Arab landowners and Jewish settlers concerning Illegal transactions, 
extortion and fraud over land speculation and sale. Incidents range from vi- 
olence against Arab landowners to force them to sell land, to fraudulent claims 
of ownership. 

Movement sets up own court 

A report fr ? ra the , Wesl tonk said that the leaders of the Israeli 

S T?HiK V HK! t “ re i plann » n J fP «helr own court In the West 

Bank to be called “The Judges of Zion Court” to try Arab citizens In the 
occupied territories. This court will have the power to Issue death sentences, 

SsrmirfT^Av^P^H 1 ! 011 ♦° f , Ar i a » b i 8 fr ? m the,r houses and other molestations. 

™ely froB rsra^f cour° S ! * 0m " Xt ”“ nth wl " fl " ,c,lo,1 “»■- 

They are jailed 

RAMALLAH — Six yonng men from Hebron were on Sunday jailed between two 
and a half and six years for conspiring to murder Jews during 1980 to 1983. 
The six were reported to have confessed to the Ramallah military court to the 
charge of having gone to Hebron and Klryat Arba armed with knives to at- 
tack Jews, But since they fouhd no suitable victims their plans were never car- 
ried out. In passing sentence In the name of the three- member bench. Judge 
Amon Strasznow said: “There Is no doubt that In their deeds the accused went 
beyond verbal conspiracy. 1 * 

Arabs lose jobs 

NAZARETH — Hundreds of Arab construction workers in the Western Galilee 
have lost their Jobs In the past six weeks. A spokesman for the Histadrut, Is- 
rael tq^ur federation sali the. Job losses were caused by cuts in private and 
public development projects In the area. Other skilled workers and clerks hired 
by_ commercial banks in the past two years are also in danger, of losing their 
jobs because of the current economic recession, he said. 

Soldier jailed for stealing 

i 1 1 ‘ f \ • _ _ • 

■ AVIV — An Israell reserve soldier has been j*Uetj for flye months In pri- 
son ana five months suspended sentence fpr. stealing money from West Bang 
; rhslisnts. returning fropi visits' to Jordan. The soldier who served on a bridge 
: oyer the Jordan River, conducted body searches on the people. Following com* 
EWrtsJwm fycqi, persons who were searched by the soldier that tbeylostf JD 
•V r®.:.d*ch, the soldier was confronted and JD £60 was found th his possession. 
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Last stop for humanity before World War III 
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Chad: What 
happened in 
Addis Ababa? 


THE OAU- sponsored conference on 
Chad national reconciliation scheduled 
to open In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia on 9 
January was a non-starter after four 
days of wrangllngs over protocol. 

Representatives of Chad’s two major 
rival factions; the one led by President 
Hlssene Habre and the other led by Mr. 
Goukounl Oueddel and those of nine 
other smaller factions, gathered in Ad- 
dis Ababa. The conference failed be- 
cause President Habre refused to go to 
the Ethiopian capital. Explaining his 
action Habre said he resented tbe wel- 
come accorded to rebel leader Oneddel 
on Ms arrival to Addis Ababa for the 
conference. Originally, it had been 
agreed that Oueddel should be met at 
the airport by an OAU official, bnt was 
given what Habre described as a 
“rousing welcome*' by a party led by 
the OAU Chairman and Ethiopian bead 
of state Menglstn Haile Mariam him- 
self. Habre contended that this was a 
breach of protocol. 

The Chadian president thus sent his 
Interior Minister Mr. Taher Gulnassou 
to stand in for him. A day before the 
conference, Habre lost one of his 
right-hand men In the government: The 
Foreign Minister Mr. Idrlss Mlsklne 
who died just after returning from Ad- , 
dls Ababa to arrange things on behalf ; 
of his government. 

On his part Oueddel refused to meet 
with any person other than Habre, And 
for three continuous days. Col. Meu- 
glstu conferred with leaders of the 
various delegations trying to break the 
deadlock but without success. 

Whut the Chadian factional leaders 
should realise now Is the need for a 
lasting peace In their country. Habre' s 
refusal to go to Addis Ababa simply be- 
cause Oueddel was met by Menglstn 
conld be described as wrong. For, this 
Is not the time to play politics with the 
Byes of tbe peoples of Chad anymore. 
The questions of who met who and what 
welcome was given to whom do not de- 
termine tbe future of Chad. 

Oti iha other hand, OAU chairman 
menglstn should not have shown any 
signs of partiality or bias for any of tbe 
tactions. He should play Ms role as a 
D | 5. c b»Irman of continental orga- 

r ii ■ s€e ^^ n 8 the unity and progress 
ot all member states. (Habre* s govern- 
ment Is suspicious of Menglstu’ s rela- 
JIobs with the Libyan- backed Goukoual 
uneddel). 

But all things considered, President 
Habre should reconsider his decision 
* n _d Join personally In the peace 
S! j .5 ure,y » P«*ce will not return to 
JJ>ad, If be and Oueddel do not meet 
thee to face to Iron their differences, 
there Is still time to reconvene the 
DKetlng and the two leaders should 
Mize .the opportunity to “strike while 
we Iron Is hot". This year should 
“■K utjnj pf the nearly two decades 
intermittent fighting In Chad. 


By Chris Mosey 

STOCKHOLM — The last stop fur human- 
ity before World War III inay now be the 
starkly modern city centre of Stockholm, 
where this month 350 diplomats, includ- 
ing United States Secretary of State 
George Shultz (definite starter) mid So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
( probable starter) will gather tu discuss 
ways back from the brink. 

The Conference on Confidence and Se- 
curity Building Measures and Disar- 
mament in Europe, to give it its full and 
cumbersome title, was established as a 
follow-through to the European Security 
Conference in Madrid, the long- winded 
diplomatic “talking shop' that was in turn 
a follow-up to the Helsinki Conference of 
1973. The latter produced the Helsinki 
Agreement, one principal result of which 
has been the jailing or committal to men- 
tal institutions of dissidents in the Soviet 
Union trying to monitor its provisions on 
human rights. 

Interest in the Stockholm conference 
was minimal unlit the breakdown last 
year of the talks on intermediate- range 
rockets, when the Soviet Union walked 
out following the West German Govern- 
ment's final agreement to allow (he de- 
ployment of NATO cruise and Pershing 
missiles. 

When that happened, Stockholm sud- 
denly became the only international forum 
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Soviet Union’s Andrei Gromyko 

open for continued discussions tu hall the 
nuclear arms race — apart, that is, from 
the fullering Geneva talks on strategic 
arms reductions. 

The probable meeting here of Shultz and 
Gromyko will be their first since angry ex- 


Mugabe reshuffles cabinet 


By Stephen Taylor 

HARARE (Agencies ) — In the first re- 
shuffle in two years of the delicately- 
balanced components in Zimbabwe’s ca- 
binet, Prime Minister Roberl Mugabe last 
week set a pragmatic coarse for the vital 
congress of the ruling party in August — 
the event which more than anything else 
this year will shape the country's destiny. 

The shake- up and attendant slimming 
down of government machinery was not- 
able for the accent on reducing heavy ex- 
penditure-, for the attempt to get grips 
with a problem which has persistently em- 
barrassed the administration: and for the 
glimpse it affords of factional rivalries 
within Mugabe's ZANU (PF) party. 

In saying that the government could no 
longer afford the standard of living it had 
set for itself over almost four years of in- 
dependence Mugabe was only echoing 
what technocrats such ns Finance Minis- 
ter Bernard Chidzero have been saying for 
some lime. It is clear, however, that the 
message is getting across at the lop, even 
though some economists would say that 
tbe Cabinet is still lop heavy with minis- 
ters and their entourages. 

Mugabe apparently still feels it necess- 
ary to tread warily when dispensing pa- 
tronage. With wbat will be tbe party's 
first Congress since Independence sch- 
eduled for August, lobbying for positions 
and influence on the central committee is 
intense and will set the tone for all politi- 
cal activity In the months ahead. Already 
fiery rhetoric is routine in ministerial 
speeches while the rivalry between the 
Shona tribes which constitute ZANU I PF) 

• is burgeoning. Hostility towards Joshua 
Nkomo’s opposition ZA.PU party, as rep- 
resenting the minority Ndebele tribe, has 
taken a backseat as Karanga, Manica and 
Zezuru, clans of the Shona tribe, vie with 
each other for the upper hand. 

The Karanga constitute' a majority in 
the Shona- speaking tribal groups and have 
felt that a disproportionate amount of in- 
fluence is beihig wielded by the Zezuru — 
with which Mugabe is associated — and 
the Manica. The competition is ail the 
more heated with indications of a come- 
back by Edgar Tekere, once charged with 
murdering a white farmer but acquitted. 
Two years ago Tekere, a firebrand and a 
Manica. was in disgrace having lost tus 
place in the Cabinet and been dismissed as 
secretory-general. Now he is apparently 
again being seen as a standard bearer for 
the radical left and a few moritbs agoi re- 
i ~ -m-i.inn An th? central commit- 




tee by being elected party chairman for 
Manicaland Province. 

Amid all these pressures on Mugabe, 
ihe cabinet reshuffle was being watched 
as carefully for any sign of factional real- 
ignments as for ideological pointers. In 
the event, though probably motivated by 
factors other than tribal, Mugabe has 
weakened his own Zezuru clan's position 
and strengthened the Karanga. Two of the 
most notable figures to be reduced in pos- 
ition, Dr Herbert Ushowokunzc and Dr 
Sydney Sckeramayi, are both Zezuru. The 
two who most notably gain in responsibil- 
ity, Eddison Zuobgo and Simbi Mubako, 
are Karanga. 

Dr Ushewokunzc, aged 4 5. demoted 
from the Ministry of Home Affairs to 
Transport, presided over a sharp increase 
jn the use by Ihc administration of em- 
ergency powers. More than any other 
member of the government, he came to be 
associated with arbitrary detention and a 
cavalier approach to human rights. 
Though in some cases he was clearly only 
following government policy — such as 
the redelention of six air force officers 
after their acquittal on sabotage charges 
— there were occasions on which Mugabe 
Ceil it necessary to intervene and order in- 
dividuals to be freed. 

Dr Ushewokunze's replacement by Mu- 
bako, 47. a former law lecturer at Sou- 
thampton University. England., gives 
grounds for optimism that the use of em- 
ergency powers will be less zealously ex- 
ercised, As minister of Justice, Mubako 
was a staunch defender of the white- do- 
minated judiciary which incurred Dr 
Ushewokunze's wrath by acquitting ac- 
cused in politically sensitive trials on 
what he termed “technicalities.’ 

Ultimately it appears that it was the 
state's failure to secure convictions in a 
string of such cases that led Lo Dr Ushe- 
wokunze's demotion. While, proclaiming 
vociferously the need for the police force 
to be 'politicised', he did nothing to im- 
prove the standard of poor investigative 
work which caused the state acute embar- 
rassment when individuals came before 
the courts on offences varying from trea- 
son and spying to sabotage only to be ac- 
quitted. 

As a lawyer himself, Mubako will be in 
a better position to advise the police on 
tightening up investigative, procedures 
and will presumably work closely with his 
replacement, Zvobgo, Who adds the port- 
folio of Justice to tbe Departments of Le- 
gal and Parliamentary Affairs which, he 
previously headed. 1 




America' s George Shultz 

changes at the Madrid conference lust 
September after the shooting down of the 
Korean airliner. Previous clashes between 
the American and Russian delegations at 
Madrid had centred on US allegations of 
human rights violations in the Soviet L>n- 
ion. By concentrating the Stockholm con- 
ference purely on disarmament, the Swe- 
dish organisers. led by Foreign Minister 
Lennart Bodslrom, hopes to bypass this 
mqjor obstacle to dialogue between the 
super- powers. 

Shultz has said he will go to Stockholm. 
A more cautious Gromyko has yet to make 
o final decision. “He is watching inter- 
national developments," said Curl Lid- 
gard. head of ihe Swedish delegation to 
ihe conference. However, senior diplo- 
mats here remain quietly confident that 
the final decision by the Kremlin will be 
in favour of attendance by Gromyko. 


“ There is a great need for dialogue at 
the highest level between East and 
West,", said Lidgard. 'The Stockholm 
conference is one of the very few opor- 
tunities for this.' Nils Eliasson, who 
headed Ihc Swedish delegation to Madrid, 
speaks aboul the need lor 'a new genera- 
tion of CBMs' (confidence building 
measures) lo mulch Ihc new genu rut ion of 
JCBMs { international ballistic missiles). 

Other diplomats even talk of ‘hard’ and 
'soft' CBMs, a hard CBM being a practical 
measure to reduce tension, such us cut- 
ting armaments, a soft CRM being more 
an exchange of information — ’if you 
know wliat the other guy is doing, you 
don’t need to worry so much,' said one 
bright- eyed Swedish diplomat. 

The Stockholm conference will, it is 
stressed, be aiming at hard* CBMs or 
‘measures Clint bile.' in the words of Karl 
Birnbaum, head of the influential Swedish 
Institute of International Affairs. These 
will almost, certainly include nuclear 
weapon- free zones, a familiar Swedish 
gambit. 


The conference which was expected to 
open on 17 January, is of “semi- 
permanent character" but scheduled to 
end al the latest by the autumn of 19 86. 
when its final document will be presented 
to a reopened European Security Confer- 
ence in Vienna. 

The Stockholm conference, to be at- 
tended by delegates from 35 countries, 
will result in rocketing prices for accom- 
modation In central Stockholm. It has also 
caused two women social workers to prot- 
est that it will lead to a drastic increase in 
prostitution: and there is anger within 
Sweden's teetotal movement at the esta- 
blishment of a duty free shop in the con- 
ference headquarters. 

The total cost or the exercise is es- 
timated at $40 million, with Sweden pay- 
ing $ 1 8 million. But as one member or the 
Swedish' delegation' pul it: * If .it stops the 
drift toy/ards nuclear confrontation, that 
is a sjnall price to pay.’ 

Observer News Service 
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Brazil’s instant justice brigade strikes back 


By Robert Del Qularo 

(RECIFE, Brazil CONS) — The upsurge in 
vigilante lynchings and spontaneous at- 
tacks on snalch-and-nin thieves in Bra- 
zil's burgeoning cities took an especially 
grisly turn over Christmas when residents 
of Sao Paulo strung up three local young- 
sters — one of them a 13 -year-old youth 
at lunch-time in Sao Paulo city centre. 

A dozen or so men, nearly all under 30, 
'accused by neighbours of violent robberies 
have been hanged in the last two months 
by local lynch mobs. These lynchings have 
usually occurred in working-class districts 
where the shortage of police is a particu- 
lar problem. 

The beatings, and occasional killings, 
happen in well- heeled shopping and busi- 
ness centres, and up-market residential 
areas, where young thieves go for the best 
pickings. The triple lynching at Christmas 
took the life of 13-ycar-old Agnaldo 


New Zealand: 

Prime minister’s 
honour comes 
under fire 

By David Garvey 

WELLINGTON (Agencies) — Thp ho- 
nouring by Queen Elizabeth of Prime Min- 
ister Rob Muldoon of New Zealand in the 
New Year's Honours Ust has provoked « 
political storm in that country. 

The prime minister becomes Sir Robert 
Muldoon, a Knight of the Grand Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George (GCMG) at the 
beginning of an election year which prom- 
ises to be one of the most hard Tough t in 
the nation's history. Criticism focuses 
less on the honour being granted to Mr. 
Muldoon, than on the boost Royal favour 
may give his campaign for re- election to 
a fourth term of office. 

The 62-year-old leader has reputation 
among his countrymen, and internation- 
ally, as something of a bull terrier. He is 
seen as pugnacious, talented when seek- 
ing weakness, both personal and political, 
among opponents and as a divisive rather 
than unifying force. 

Admiration for his political skills is rife 
among New Zealanders but this is rarely 
matched by praise from non-partisan po- 
litics when it becomes necessary to draw 
the country together in times of crisis. 
His political career is littered with the 
skeletons of opponents destroyed by sharp 
rhetoric which dwells less on the merits 
of a case than on personalities. 

Black African national leaders and for- 
mer Australian leader Mr. Malcolm 
Fraser suffered from Muldoon' s acerbic 
tongue at the Melbourne Commonwealth 
conference In 1981. Commonwealth Se- 
' cretary General Sonny Ramphal was the 
but! of harsh Muldoon rhetoric during the 
controversial years when the Common- 
wealth' settled a sports policy on ties with 
' Africa. 

. The fact that his often abrasive manner 
has been used in the cause of interests en- 
dorsed by many of his countrymen . has 
served him well on the domestic political 
scone. But.it has earned him respect only 
as 1 a political ihfightcr. There is little af- 
fection or love for Muldoon, leader of the 
i nation. 

Labour, party opposition leader Mr. Da- 
vid Lange has said .the knighthood raised 
delicate questions' of propriety- ‘‘If the 
, prime. 'minister intends to. lead his govern- 
ment In the ’ next general., ejection, : he 
.idujght hotto^ave accepted the award. If 
ithe. avfaVd heraldSthe. imminent, political 
retirement of the prime minister, the Lab-, 
Obr Party sees-no, particular impropriety 
f in, it,'', he said, tyr, Lange : said limes 


Gomes de Souza, known ns Baldy, de- 
scribed by residents of the run-down 
Paralhciros suburb where he lived as more 
violent than the two who died with him — 
Carlos Jose de Souza (no relation), 21; 
and Edmilson da Silva Oliveira, 17. Ag- 
naldo' s mother, Lucia Gomes de Souza, 
said her son had "left home to run 
around with the bad elements in this part 
of town.*.’ 

On the morning after the triple lynch- 
ing. local people celebrated with bonfires 
in the street, but this euphoria soon faded 
when those who had taken part realised 
(hey could be identified by other local 
toughs bent on vengeance. The lunch- 
time killing was sparked off by a woman 
yelling “stop, thief" as a youngster 
snatched a gold chain from her neck. 
Dozens of people joined in the chase for 
Joilson dc Jesus, aged IS. He was hit on 
the head with a briefcase and what had 


been a chase suddenly turned into an exe- 
cution as Jefcrson Pires de Azevedo Fig- 
ueira — a dapper .bespectacled state prose- 
cutor, married with four children and just 
another passer- by- kicked and stamped 
Joilson to death. 

Underworld figures and slum dwellers 
insist that dozens of beatings — and some 
killings — have gone unreported, or have 
been ignored by the police who are glad to 
have a criminal put out of action and of 
the chance to extort a bribe from any 
middle-class citizen who goes bersek. 
Few Brazilians are concerned at the num- 
ber of shootings by police and private 
guards. 

Such incidents are symptomatic of the 
economic uncertainty and the high level 
of unemployment which is running at 
about 50 per cent among unskilled young 
men in the cities. There are fierce cuts 
under way in commercial investment and 


public spending, as heavily- Indebted com- 
panies and national and local governments 
try to fend off bankruptcy. 

, The galloping, ill- planned growth of the 
cities adds to the problem. Now 68 per 
cent of the 125 million Brazilians are ur- 
ban dwellers — up from 56 per cent in 
1970. The cities — of which Sao Paulo 
with its 1 3 million people is the obvious 
example — were not only a magnet for 
country people seeking factory jobs during 
the boom years of the 1960s and 70s, but 
also a last resort for farmers, share- crop- 
pers and agricultural labourers driven off 
the land by mechanisation and the buying- 
up of small- holdings by big farmers, who 
were also riding the boom. 

The global recession and* Brazilian mis- 
takes have turned the boom to bust but 
people still trek to the cities. The new- 
comers often move in with relatives who 
are already hard put to survive in slums 
and shanty- towns. 


Namibia: 


Ethnic rivalries hinder independence 


By Godwin Matatu 

WINDHOEK (ONS) — Apart from all the 
other problems racing Namibia, the terri- 
tory's route to independence is hampered 
by a swarm of ethnically divided political 
parties. At the last count there were 40, 
roughly one for every 2 5,000 people. 

The main movement is SWAPO (South- 
West Africa People's Organisation), 
which is recognised by the UN and the 
OAU as “the sole and authentic represen- 
tative of the Namibian people." Its 
national character is evident in the com- 
position of ita membership but it is also a 
fact that Us main political base is among 
the Ovambos who constitute over half ihe 
territory's population. This ethnic arith- 
metic would guarantee SWAPO an edge 
over its opponents in an election. 

SWAPO’ s base in Ovamboland is chall- 
enged mainly by Christian Democratic Ac- 
tion, led by Rev. Peter Kalangula, and 
ihe breakaway faction of SWAPO, led by 
Andreas Shipanga and known as SWAPO- 
Democrats. Kalangula is the effective 
Chief Minister in. the province, with the 
South African Defence Force and police 
immediately answerable to him politi-. 
cally. 

Shipanga hM little following but Is none 
the less widely respected. The two men, 
though politically poles apart, are united 
in seeking to prevent the emergence of a 
government led by SWAPO' s. president, 
Sam Nujoma. Shipanga says of his former 
president: “1 will unite with the devil 
himself to stop Sara Nujoma ever ruling 
this country." 

Beyond Ovamboland SWAPO is chall- 
enged at the national level by the Demo- 
cratic Turn halle Alliance (DTA), a fragile 
coalition of 1 1 ethnic parties whose coh- 
erence Is maintained by a common cause 
against Nujoma. 11s president is Chief 
Kuaima Riruako but it is effectively led by 
its chairman, Dirk Mudgc. DTA's claim io 
power is that it has a presence in every 
community, but its main components are 
the Herero- based National Union of De- 
mocratic Organisations ( NUDO) -of Chief 
Ruruako and the influential Damara Rad 
of Justus Garoeb. Other important organi- 


Sri Lanka: 



SWAPO troops on the march: They are challenged by forces from other groups 


sations within the DTA are the white Re- 
publican Party of Dirk Mudge and the Re- 
hoboth Basler Liberation Front of Dr. 
Benjamin Africa. 

The DTA itself is challenged by the 
South West African National Union 
(SWANU), Namibia’s oldest nationalist 
movement. Led by Canadian- educated 
Moses Katchiungua, Swanu is essentially 
Herero- based and stands in opposition to 
NUDO. Two white- led parties, the 
National Party of Koos Pretorlus and Hans 
Rohr's Christian Democratic Parly, rival 
Mudge' s claim to represent the territory’s 
white community, 

In an attempt to create an effective op- 
position to SWAPO, the 1 1 parties of the 
DTA and six others ( Including SWAPO- D. 
SWANU and the National Party) have 
convened a muJtl- parly conference in 
Windhoek which adjourned at the end of 
November and resumes In January. The 
stated aim of the conference is to explore 
ways in which the internal parties can fa- 
cilitate the speedy implementation of in- 
dependence under UN Resolution 435. 


The underlying assumption, however, i 
Is that fulfilment of the resolution Is as \ 
far as five years away and the internal : 
parties should begin negotiations with | 
Pretoria leading to the formation of a Na- i 
mibian government. 

If such a government were established, • 
it is certain that it would want a period of ; 
consolidation and would only negotiate 
the implementation of 435 on its own j 
terms. Such an administration has been i 
dubbed PIG (Permanent Interim Govern- 
ment) by the Namibian Press. The inter-- 
nal parties contend that PIG would be re-, 
cognised by, at least, a Reagan- led Admi- 
nistration of Washington and Dr. Kohl’s 
West Germany. 

Internal politics of Namibia apart, &. 
second obstacle to the implementation of 1 
Resolution 435 is the attitude of the. 
South African government. It has offl- • 
daily endorsed the resolution but analysts > 
here believe that as long as elections | ’ 
under 435 might produce a SWAPO gov- * 
ernment, Pretoria will do everything poss* j 
ible to prevent 435's Implementation; I | 


The Tamils are seeking refuge in India 


Were, changing and. the honours . system 
,AWls hot 0S Secure in-tjhg public mind &s U 
.orieft was. Political use of the system 
! !utoiild. - hasten, its decline, in, reputation. . 
• *'* For the ' government to recommend ; its 
head fdr a knighthood :q< thq .^girthing of 
, an .election yew catibfc seenapa means 
bolstering a Sagging political reputation.’*. 


By Richard Hal! 

MADRAS (Agencies) — A new wave of re- 

f ogees from Sri Lanka is heading for Sou- 
hern India with at least 30,000 Tamils 
preparing to cross the narrow strait sepa- 
rating the Island from the Indian port of 
^JRameswaram. 

' . Since the massacres, carried out by Sin- 
halese mobs four months ago, an est|ma- 
, ted : 50,000 frightened Tamils hare left 
Sri Lanka — tfthitbe podresl Crossing by 
• .terry to Rameswarttbi but In the monsoon 
•noptbs pf .Ndrember- aqd December the 
Tern, wan -suspended because of rough 
Seas, : 'V'.''- ; ■; "... i . . 


Relief workers In the southern Indian 
city of Madras are preparing emergency 
homes for 1984’ s refugees, Madras Is the 
capital of TUmll Nadu (Tamil State), 
which has dlreot ethnic bonds with tne un- 
happy Sri Lankan minority. Almost one ip 

five of the Island’s fifteen million popula- 
tion are Tamils, Of .these, more than half 
have been there fop* centuries. The rest are 

Indian Tamil? — tecentlntmigraats who 
do low-paid Jobs In the tea plantations. In 
theory, the plantation workers are mote 

exposed to Sinhalese persecution, but the 
richer.: urban Tamils suffered most I n the 
ethnic- disturbances. 


In Madras, voluntary relief work Is co- 
ordtnated through the Inter-Church Ser- ; 
ilce Agency, a non- denominational Chris-, 
tlan body. Its director, Dr. David Yesud-. •: 
has has a thick bundle of letters from r«: :! 
f ogees, appealing for help In finding Job*- j 
Despite, strong emotional sympathy In Ta* 
mil Nadu for the homeless newcomers, 
resettlement is styw and difficult. ; .| 

Relations between Sri Lanka and ihdlf .! 
have been severely strained by Ihe riots* ); 
Some government colleagues of President. ' 
Jayawardene accuse Tamil Nadu of bar- ;., 
bpurlng members of the ‘TamU Tigers’ •-*!-, 
counter-terrorist .group tbit has klllss j. 
Sinhalese, soldiers and, clvjilans. >, : : "s : 
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Jordan and 
PLO must 
lead the way 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 

PEACE PROSPECTS in the Middle East 
this year are hy no means bright, due 
to the United States' preoccupation 
with the presidential election and Is- 
rael's unwillingness to compromise. 
Nevertheless, something ’significant 
and of global proportions must be done 
by the Arabs, to move the region from 
the current deadly stalemate. The 
world community must be convinced 
that it would be in its best interest to 
work for a just solution to the Pales- 
tinian question. Otherwise, it will face 
the consequences of a prolonged strug- 
gle that could have adverse effects, on 
international peace and stability. 

The present circumstances in the 
Middle East, and in the world at large, 
have made progress towards a peace 
settlement highly improbable during 
this. year. At the same time. Israel is 
using every moment to consolidate its 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza 
in an openly- declared effort to make 
the situation there irreversible. The 
Zionist state's rapidly deteriorating 
economy is not likely to affect the set- 
tlement expansion in the West Bank to 
any great extent. The most recent Is- 
raeli move is to seize the vegetables 
market in the centre of Hebron to build 
a new “Jewish quarter" there. 

The United States will maintain 
silence towards this new Israeli outr- 
age because President Reagan is not 
prepared to anger the powerful Jewish 
lobby during a crucial election year. 

Given these facts, Lhere is a call for 
urgency In effective Arab moves which 
could prompt the world community into 
action and rally international support 
around a practical peace drive. This 
could, at least, produce sufficient 
pressure on Israel and force Arab de- 
mands into a wider world arena so that 
Israel may become more isolated and 
recognised as the only obstacle to 
peace. 

' In the past. Arab common action has ; 
needed consensus before being ' 
adopted. That explains why most Arab 
gatherings failed to produce agreemen- 
ts, as inter-Arab differences always 
stood in the way. The present situation 
necessitates that majority opinion, and 
not consensus, should guide any future 
Arab action. Disputes and narrow re- 
gional interests must no longer block 
agreement on common approaches to 
issues of vital importance to the whole 
Arab world. 

A common approach to confronting 
the mounting Israeli challenges must 
begin with policy co-ordination be- 
tween Jordan and the Palestinians. The 
two sides must go to the next Arab 
summit conference with a common 
stand on how to deal with the situation 
and end the Israeli occupation. 

There is no doubt that some Arab 
states will resist any Jordanian- 
Palestinian effort as they have done in 
the past. But ihe majority of Arab lead- 
dw-* l* ***# w * ia * J° rtl an and the 
puj agree upon, because the two sides 
represent the two peoples, who are 
most directly Involved in the conflict 
and affeirted by its tragic conse- 
quences. . 

No doubts should be raised about the 
oepth. and strength of the Jordanian- 
.Palestinian relationship' which has 
wen forged over years of Joint con- 
J Wtetlon with ! a common enemy.' 
Moreover, r is becoming increasingly 
f,Y\dent. that h|6, golutjon to. the Tales-; 

question Can ' be found except 
wtmn the framework 'of this relation-; 
®5!P*'Palefetinlan demands will be more 
acceptable 1 to the world community if ; 


jjifj 1 ef fort with J: Arab majority back- 

, ■; • ■ \ ‘ ' j- j ‘ -* ■ • 


JORDANIAN- PALESTINIAN political 
co-ordination. Egypt's return to the Arab 
fold and the situation in Lebanon are ma- 
jor themes in this week's editorial com- 
ments. 

Al-Raya, a Qatari newspaper, praises 
the Jordanian- Palestinian joint approach 
to future steps, saying that the majority of 
Arab slates are satisfied with (his co- 
ordination. which is being carried out 
with the aim of crystallising a common 
approach that could rally Arabs around it. 

Al-Raya notes that the Jordanians and 
Palestinians have been rearranging their 
internal affairs in parallel; as Jordan has 
just amended its constitution and formed 
a new government, while a dialogue is go- 
ing on inside the Fateh commando organi- 
zation to reassess the Palestinian strategy 
following the evacuation from Tripoli .mil 
recent Arab and intcnuitional develop- 
ments. 

It also notes that Jordan hns reactivated 
its effective role towards (he Palestinian 
cause, without cncronching on the rights 
of the PLO as the sole Palestinian repre- 
sentative. 

A newspaper in Abu Dhabi, AMttlhad, 
calls on the Palestinian leadership to im- 
plement the decisions of the Revolution- 
ary Council of Fateh, which call for step- 
ping up armed struggle inside the occu- 
pied Arab territories in the face of mount- 
ing Israeli arrogance and oppressive 
measures. It says that Israel cannot be de- 
terred from building more settlements ex- 
cept through military pressure. 

The paper remarks that ail Israeli politi- 
cal Tactions are In agreement on giving 
the settlement effort top priority, despite 
the severe economic crisis facing Israel. 

Invitation to Egypt 
On Egypt's return lo the Arab ranks, 
Kuwait's Al-Ral Al-Aam calls on member 
states of the Gulf Co-operation Council lo 
invite Egypt to attend the Islamic summit 
conference In Morocco, ll expresses the 
view that Gulf states favour the return of 
Egypt to its natural position in the Arab 
and Muslim worlds. 

The Cairo daily, Al-Gomhourlya writes 
that there is no longer enough time for 
controversy over Egypt’s return among 
the Arabs because the challenges con- 
fronting the Arab stales are enormous, 
and will have serious repercussions on the 
future of the region's nations. It adds that 
Egypt’s return to the .Arab fold has be- 
come a strategic necessity, and this ques- 
tion is too serious to be subjected to de- 
bate or controversy. 

The Egyptian paper cites the crisis in 
Lebanon, the explosive Palestinian ques- 
tion, the lraq-lran war and security in the 
Gulf region as major issues that cannot be 
firmly tackled in the absence of an Egyp- 
tian role- 

On Lebanon, Al-Watan, a leading Ku- 
waiti newspaper, writes that failure to im- 
plement the proposed comprehensive se- 
curity plan will leave many questions open 
about the future of Lebanon and the Rea- 
gan peace initiative, as well as the future 
of the Arab- Israeli conflict. 

The paper notes, however, that regard- 
less of these questions, the main fact re- 
mains that the Lebanese national resis- 
tance movement has been able to stop (he 
Arab retreat before hostile forces. It ex- 
presses confidence that the national for- 
ces in Lebanon will in the end force Israel 
to withdraw, and foil the US- Israeli plans 
in the region. 

On the Islamic' summit conference 
which opened in Rabat this week, the 
Saudi paper AJ- Riyadh calls on the Mu- 
slim leaders to adopt strong qnd practical 
resolutions aimed In the first place at bol- 
stering Islamic unity and. co-operation. It 
says this mqjor gathering of Muslim lead- 
ers must find appropriate solutions to the 
. multiple problems facing Islamic nations. 
Jordanian press 1 

Commenting Oh Jordan’s efforts to keep 
peace prospects aljve, Ad-Du^tour in Am- 
i man writes that for this purpose, Jordan 
, has worked closely with West'Bank Pales- 
tinians and the PUD in order,! to maintain 
1 the legal status of the occupied territories 
and abrogate the.lpraeli annexation, plans. 
It says Jordan has reactivated. parllament- 
ary life in order, itO maintain this legality, 
and avert a possible Israpli clajm of a Jegdl 



vacuum that could be used as a pretext for 
annexing the land and expelling its indfgc- 
neous Palestinian population. 

It concludes by urging Arab leaders at 
their next summit to Jive up to their re- 
sponsibilities in confronting the challenge 
represented by more I linn l/> years of 
occupation of the West Hank, (itiu and 
the Golan Heights. It describes this chall- 
enge as the most serious one facing the 
Arab nut ion. 0 

Al-Ra*l writes that no peace moves can 
be mude unless Israel stops its settlement 
programme; because the question of land 
has been the core of the dispute in the 
Middle East. It explains that Israel’s ac- 
quisition of Arab land by force has been 
the source of all troubles and wars in the 
region. 

"Nations can never co-exist with the 
usurpers of their lands." Al-Ra’i asserts. 
Israeli press 

In Israel. Kol Ha’lr condemns the burn- 
ing of a church In Jerusalem, calling It a 
serious act. The culprits not only damaged 
a Christian place of worship but also hurt 
the interests of Israel which claims to 
allow freedom of religion, the paper says. 
“We must remember how we felt when 
Jewish places of worship were desecrated. 
Do not do unto others what you do not 
want them to do unto you!" 

Other Israeli papers comment on For- 
mer Defence Minister Ariel Sharon's 
nomination, and subsequent rejection, as 
chief of immigration in the Jewish 
Agency, Davar calls the result a blow both 
to Sharon personally and to the whole Li- 
kud movement. The main reason be- 
hind it is the fact that Sharon Is one of the 
Israeli leaders who created dissension 
among the people or Israel, it says. 

“Those who nominated Sharon did not 
understand his faltering popularity. This 
indifference and lack of perception testify 
to the fact that the Herirl movement 
(leading group in (he Ukud) does not 
understand tho Jewish reality," Davar 
charges. 

Al Hamlshmar says sharon is a person 
who knows how to escape responsibility. 
Following the Kahane committee report 
on the Sabra and Shalila massacres which 
blamed Sharon and other Israeli leaders, 
he placed the responsibility on the Israeli 
public. 

Sharon played the same game again 
when the Zionist executive committee 
voted againsL him as chief of the immigra- 
tion section, the paper says. This vote 
was aimed againsL the person of Sharon, 
but he claimed that it was directed against 
the Herul. 

The vote was not against Herut but 
against Sharon's fanaticism. When Sha- 
ron was In charge of agriculture he des- 
troyed it; and when he took over defence 
he exposed Israel's security to danger. If 
Sharon is to be given responsibility over 
. the Jewish destiny the dangers will be ex- 
tremely high, Al Hainlshmar warns. 

Haaretz, writing on what it calls Is- 
rael's “economic disaster. " says the gov- 
ernment must cut down on Its general ex- 
penditures. Economists say that without a 
change in economic policy, the- local 6co- 
nomy Is heading towards an economic ca- 
tastrophe, the paper^ays. . 

. The difficulty of instituting budget cuts 
stems from the scale of priorities inside 
the Varipus ministries. The government Is 
.trying tp make cuts in the wrong- places, 
thus inviting just 1 opposition. Haaretz 
adejs. i 

“ We must change the scale of domestic 
priorities which has led to a total collapse. 
The govermneht can save through cuts. in 
the settlement budget and by pulling out of 
'• Lebanon;” '• • . j' :« • v 1 ■; ' 


Yediot Aharonot speaks of three key 
parties — the government, business and 
the Hisladiut labour federation — whose 
efforts, it says, represent an isolated 
point ol I j ,g>i ( in the darkness of (he eco- 
nomic crisis, if (he three parties reach an 
accord to help (he economy make it 
Ih rough the next three months, they will 
be achieving a miracle. Yediot says. 

lhere is mi urgent need to improve the 
credibility of the economic structure: (his 
is a prime condilion of any project inten- ■ 
Jed to improve the economy. The three 
parties should commit themselves to work 
out a temporary settlement. Ail should be 
ready to give considerable concessions for 
the sake of reaching a comprehensive 
agreement. 

The Histadrut and businessmen should 
take measures to minimise wage erosion, 
curb the wave of high prices and pul an 
end to redundancies, the paper says. 

The situation of the economy at the end 
of January 1984 “forces us to take im- 
mediate steps to calm things down. The 
sooner we reach a temporary settlement, 
the better for the national economy," 
Yediot concludes. 

Hatsofeh says strikes among civil ser- 
vants have escalated, resulting in huge 
losses for the stale. It has taken Ihe gov- 
ernment and labour representatives too 
long to reach a solution to solve the ques- 
tion of wage erosion. 

As the government does not feci (he 
seriousness of the economic damage done 
by procrastination, the Histadrut leaders 
are challenging it by exploiting its weak- 
ness In the face or the economic crisis, 
the paper charges. It says the Histadrut is 
not showing a sense of responsibility al 
this serious stage'. 

Koteret Rashit, commenting on the oc- 
cupation of Lebanon, says the Americans 
will work out an agreement with Syria 
without co-ordinating with Israel regard- 
ing the Lebanese issue. “The withdrawal 
of the Syrian army from Lebanon was 
never a proclaimed target of the Israeli 
government. The Syrian army whs there 
before the Israeli army came in," it suys. 
“Some security circles believe that the 
presence of the Syrian army In Lebanon is 
belter for Israel because it means Us dis- 
persal over more than one front." 

The Israeli army in Lebanon is : dedi- 
cated to the protection of Israeli troops. 
But this is costing too much and is getting 
more complicated every day. “We can 
secure the safety of our troops by bringing . 
them back home," Koteret asserts. 

. Maarlv says the talk of a collapse of the 
government has taken an a new dimen- 
sion. Talk is centered on the possibility 
of the Tami party pulling out of the coali- 
tion, and whether this means the forma- 
tion of a new government under Labour 
.without the need for new elections. 

This could be an interesting game; but 
ail bettors should remember (hat- if the 
government is to collapse soon, all the ef- 
forts exerted to save the economy will be 
in vain and the economic stumbling will 
continue, Maarlv warns. 

“We must bear in mind that the Israeli 
political machine is not prepared for sur- 
prise changes and fast decisions. No one 
can tell what will happen lo the economy 
if we neglect to treat it for weeks or 
months. If the Labour alignment succeeds 
in forming a new government, this will 
not be any more stable than Us predeces- 
sor: and it' will be liable to fall under (he: 
same pressures from the coalition par- 
ties.’’ 

- . A change in government will not solve 
any. 'problem, but might add to them," the 
•Israeli paper says.. . 
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An unlivable world 

FOREIGN MINISTERS of leading luisi and West bloc nations have been 
meeting this week in .Stockholm in what might be seen as a last-ditch at- 
tempt to avert the very real threat of a terrible nuclear holocaust. The rheto- 
ric of President Reagan notwithstanding, it seems fairly clear that while 
there may be some chance of achieving progress in this area during 1984. 
Che likelihood of stalemate lending to an unthinkable disaster is much gr- 
eater. 

While the high-powered experts and statesmen get down to the details of 
how to prevent an accidental “war which nobody wauls" — as if anyone in 
their right mind could •want' the savage obliteration of all human progress 
— the warning of an international group of scientists offers the best hope of 
preventing any kind of nuclear war: if it will only be heard. The scientists, 
after u meeting in which the subject was exhaustively discussed from all its 
angles, have decided that any clear exchange — even one involving a small 
fraction of the world’s mcgnlonnage — could never be won’, because it 
would make the world unlivable. 

This is serious science, not fanatical banner- waving. The supporters of 
this conclusion are not peaceniks, hippies or CND-ers. They have simply 
concluded that, considering the fragile ecological balance in which the 
world lives today, the great clouds of black smoke emitted by a few nuclear 
explosions aimed at military or civilian targets would cut olT so much of the 
sun's rays that it would produce the next Ice Age. Of course, geologists now 
are fairly sure Lhui the Ice Age is already on its way. and will appear quite 
suddenly when it gets here. The present warm spell in which we are living is 
an exception to the general Icc Epoch of (he past few dozen millennia. But 
no power would want to make the Ice Age come be foie we are ready, or 
make it come at all. 

If these scientists' conclusions can be well enough disseminated, and be- 
come well enough established, then should no longer have to worry about a 
nuclear holocaust. All it would lake would be for one of the major powers to 
lay down its missiles — or the great majority of them — and tell the other 
side it no longer feared a first-strike scenario. Such a strike would do so 
much damage to the attacker that he could never seriously consider carry- 
ing it out: Thus, a policy of ‘natural deterrence* would take the place of the 
huge arsenals that are now maintained for that purpose. 

We hope that these voices of reason can be heard and obeyed. It simply 
takes an ounce of real courage Trom some world leaders. In the meantime, 
the experts who arc concentrating on scenarios of accidents and manoeuv- 
res in Central Europe had better broaden their perspective. Here in the Mid- 
dle East, the risk is also great. And it became much greater when the Un- 
ited States signed a strategic alliance agreement with Israel and sent its 
own combat troops to The area. A mishap In the Shouf could lead to disaster 
just as easily as a mistaken move in Europe — and It is lime to de- 
irtternalionalisc the Middle East conflict, for the world's sake. 


A grim reminder 


THE TRAGIC assassination of the American University of Beirut (AUB) 
President t>r. Malcolm Kerr in the Lebanese capital on Wednesday by un- 
knowh gunmen, is. a grim reminder of the ongoing chaos that, rules Lebanon 

.today-/ 

• Lebanon has become a place where pe^sohaL and political differences are 
settled, without recourse to the .central, authority. This incident is a blow to 
both the government of Lebanon and the 1 Multinational, force* which have. 
Obviously failed in their task tt> bring peace and order in the War-torn coun- 
try, 

The, presence of Israel In. the $pufh.; the Syrian troops, in themountains 
ah<l Hie Bek&a Valley, the Multinational Force uv Beirut and its surrounding 
: areak'and the continuous clashes arrloag all these parties at .the expense and 
The 'sufferings of the Lebanese people- are certainly : major, faqtors: in the 
weakening of the legitimate authority and the prolonging of the factional 
strife that has resulted in Lebanon’. $ ; bleeding, '' i . 1 . .. ■ : : 

" Il ls hoped that such tragic jncSdehts VtU trigger a- genuine 

sea&h by all parties iii tebanori to ^cek an . end' to, the Wasteful loss or life 
that is taking its 1611 daily in that country. ■/ . ■ | ’ \ 
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Church leaders’ message 

To the editor: 

Church lenders in the Fast or West. Cut holies or Greek Orthodox, in free and liberal 
countries or under bondage, approach leadership with impotence and morbidity in- 
stead of vigour and vitality. This explains why Christian societies are at the thre- 
shold of an era of decomposition and disjunction, nnd our church leaders fictitious 
and artificial, 'lb turn the scales to our favour and to save our societies from an 
imminent catastrophe, a knowledge of the basic functions or leadership is essential. 

In my humble opinion, a church leader gives service, uses aggressive decision- 
making. asks for and receives a definite response, obtains results, maintains re- 
spect. responds to the needs of others, works effectively with people, has high moti- 
vation. knowledgeable, enthusiastic and inspired, and uses every available resource 
to spread the message of peace and love to all men without discrimination or distinc- ’ 

lion. 

I sincerely hope und pray that Bishop khoury's 1983 Christmas message will be 
invigorating nnd inspiring. 

George N. Salg 
Amman 

Lebanon and Mr Reagan 

To the editor: 

I cannot but agree with you that the US needs to shift its current foreign policy 
emphasis in Lebanon, if it wants to remain true to its so culled honourable inten- 
tions. What your article recommends t opiions in Lebanon. The Star 29 Dee.) are 
two essential and lacking ingredients in American foreign policy deliberations: Rea- 
son and farsightedness. 

Unfortunately the US has often demonstrated its inconsistency, lack of resolve 
and shortsightedness in its world policy. It is obvious that what is usually good for 
President Reagan, is not necessarily good for the US. 

Presently. Mr Reagan's biggest worry is his re-election, and so far he has done 
very well in collecting brownie points from his public. Economically; inflation is 
down, unemployment if not on the decrease, is ccrluinly not on the rise and the 
business sector is beginning to pick up pace. 

in foreign policy. President Reagun. (hough fur from being victorious in Latin 
America or Geneva is Grenada's Liberator from "The spread of the Soviet and Cu- 
ban evils." At the moment Mr Reagan is in the lead against his two main Democra- 
tic opponents Mr John Glenn nnd Mr Waller Mondnle In the polls, and it looks like 
he lias a very good chance of winning the elections. 

On the Middle East front: The vital interest of the West are secured by the conli- . 
nued flow of oil. and the stability of Saudi Arabia (despite the recent bombings in 
Kuwait, and Iran's threats to close the Straits of Hormuz). 

Having guaranteed an economic and foreign policy victory, why should Mr Reagan 
add a very difficult and unpredictable Lebanon to his foreign policy package, thus 
risking re-election. US dialogue with Syria, as you recommend is no longer needed. 
The accidental harmony of Syrian und Israeli designs, which will in fact lead to the 
t>e Facto partition in Lebanon, is a first step towards the final "split of the Fertile 
Crescent between greater Israel and greater Syria", which in turn preserves the 
status quo between the US and the Soviet Union. 

The US is finally convinced that it cannot create a Christian state in Lebanon, and 
hence has opted for a smaller Christian stronghold — greater Beirut, of course, after 
the ousting of Shi'ite refugees from south Beirut. 

President Reagan's latest statements that the Marines will be pulled out. regard- 
less or the success of the reconciliation process, and his comments over the Arafat- 
Mubarak meeting, seem to indicate that he no longer views Lebanon as the key W 
the resolution of the Middle East problem, as his administration so often claimed- 

The partition of Lebanon does not affect the Reagan administration's interest! 11 
the region, though it does for long term US interests. You sir. as I said before, 
recommend reason and farsightedness, which are inexorably and naturally lacking 
not only in the Reagan administration but in all American administrations. 

The question remains for us Arabs to see what options we have, before it is too 
late far Lebanon, as it already is for the West Bank. ' 

Fad! GhandoBT : 

Anunin 
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To the editor: 
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The making of Jordan’ s 
foreign policy: 
factors and constraints 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

THE RECALL, earlier this month, of the Jordanian par- 
liament composed of fifty per cent Palestinian represen- 
tation — raised many questions and led to much speculation 
concerning Jordan s future actions and intentions. While of 
necessity this action has implications vis-a-vis the Palestine 
question, these implications should not be pushed to the ex- 
tent of an illogical conclusion. Jordan, like the Palestine 
Ube ration Organization, and indeed like other nations of 
the world does not operate in a vacuum. Jordan's “in- 
dependent decision is “independent" only within the li- 
mits of certain constraints. 

The most obvious of these constraints is the fact that Jor- 
dan is a small nation with powerful neighbours whose inten- 
tions It cannot ignore. To the west, the Israeli presence and 
,, at P os ed by that powerful neighbour, militarily and 
politically, is a factor that Jordan has to take Into account 
however, repugnant that may seem. To the north, is an 
jyab neighbour, Syria, whose military, political and ideolo- 
gical power must be reckoned with. Under normal circum- 
stances, Jordan's relations with Syria are of vital impor- 
tance not simply for reasons of geography, but for reasons 
of the ultimate common destiny of both countries and re- 
gardless of the circumstances of the relations at any given 
moment in time. Saudi Arabia, to the south of Jordan is 
important both economically and politically. Its relations 
with Jordan and its economic support are assets that Jordan, 
far obvious reasons, must always take into consideration. 
Saudi Arabia s role and influence over the PLO and in regio- 
nal and Islamic affairs gives it a special status. While Iraq 
to the east is currently busy with its lamentable conflict with 
Iran, it is, under normal circumstances a country whose 
opinion, thought and actions are to be reckoned with as far 
as Jordan is concerned. 

Jordan’s leadership, situated within these powerful and 
immediate countries, has to maintain a policy that will not 
be too upsetting to any one of them at any given moment. 
Moderate, basically pro-Western in orientation though pro- 
claiming non- alignment. Jordan's leadership is itself an 
asset and a constraint: A constraint because of its ideologi- 
cal temperateness that marks its ideas and activities with 
caution and moderation. When It operates it attempts to op- 
erate within the context of Arab unanimity nnd local consen- 
ts- fl . re not always found in much abundance 

either locally or regionally. I Is lack of aggressiveness, per- 
sonal and because of local and regional constraints and limi- 
tations, has relegated most of its initiatives not so much to 
action as to reaction. Yet these same attributes have also 
been an asset that has been a major factor in the survival, 
prosperity and stability of the country. 

Suffering as it does from so many pressures, and lacking 
powerful allies internationally, as say those enjoyed by Syria 
or Egypt, it has learned to live with reality and to approach 
its daily challenges pragmatically. Survival has become a 
cornerstone of its policy. Survival, not for its own sake 
alone, but survival as an Arab territory, so close to the occu- 
pied lands, and so coveted by the military minded leaders of 
Israel. Survival is an art that requires either a sharp acute- 
ness and sensitivity to circumstances or a fantastic accep- 
tance of the options offered by life. In Jordan's case, it is a 
combination of both of these: a mixture that has allowed it 
to act occasionally and perhaps to the surprise of others, 
who erroneously think that It is Jordan's lot simply to sur- 
vive without action, sometimes mistaking its inaction for 
weakness. In the jungle, the real or the present inter- 
national one, most creatures survive due to their lack of ac- 
tion. 

Superimposed upon all these limitations, local and regio- 
nal, is an international situation that seems to sharpen the 
r Hf of Super Power rivalry rather than diminish -it. As part 
°l the international community, Jordan too has to reckon 
wth this bipolarization: one that has been a major factor in 
the present Middle East stalemate. Many Arabs have come 
r *^ at tot{ d non-allignment or neutrality is a figment 

oi the imagination in the real world. They have come to wel- 
come that, In the absence of Arab unity and power, it is 
indeed an asset to have influence with both poles, East and 
west. It is of course lamentable that the West does not sup- 
port its Arab allies as much as it does Israel, but that too, is 
another fact of life to be taken into account. 

.Against this background of constraints, it is surprising 
that Jordan takes such initiative. Its latest initiative of 
recalling the parliament must be viewed against this back- 
ground and the fact that it has agreed to practically every 
■ P® ac ^ initiative since 1 967: beginning with 242. the Jar- 
ring Mission, the Rogers Plan, the Fez Peace Plan, and now 
the Reagan Initiative. 


Objectivity and meritocracy 


IT IS the contention of the fall- 
owing article that without objec- 
tivity of outlook, decision and 
practice no real meritocracy in 
public service or democratic rep- 
resentation or in social justice 
can be ever achieved. 

It is also the purpose of this 
article to warn against offering 
lip service to objectivity, unac- 
companied by real knowledge of 
its purport, on the one hand, and 
also to warn against theoretical 
exposition of objecti vily un- 
backed by practical application of 
the objective method. 

If that is how important objec- 
tivity stands in the affairs of any 
society in the contemporary 
world of ours, we had belter try 
to analyse the meaning of objec- 
tivity, and thereafter to establish 
the objective method based upon 
this meaning, and thus give the 
word a clear concept, before 
proceeding to point out its im- 
pact on the various aspocts of so- 
cial life. Il is only a reminder to 
assert that ‘ ' objectivity-' ' is der- 
ived from “object”, giving the 
word its interest in the 'object' 
as such — its propriety and use- 
fulness, or otherwise its useless- 
ness and perhaps its harmfulness 
— irrespective of the ‘subjec- 
tive’ feeling or prejudice the per- 
son engaged in the objective ap- 
proach may have about the object 
of his study. 

In dealing with material 
things, objectivity, which is then 
identical with the scientific 
method, may seem to take a 
clear uncomplicated and direct 
way. In Us examination of a sub- 
stance as its object, objectivity 
will have to consider this sub- 
stance from the various angles of 
its properties: its state, colour, 
size, weight, density, tempera- 
ture and what nol. But still when 
the examiner comes to study a 
natural phenomenon, he has to 
drop any dimension that is not 
within the area of his real or 
mental vision, and he must warn 
against giving the phenomenon 
any ultra or supernatural conno- 
tation, justification or explana- 
tion. He has always to keep 
within the context of the scienti- 
fic dimensions of the phenome- 
non. 
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Whether it is a substance or 
natural phenomenon which is 
the subject of human study, ob- 
jectivity can be achieved if the 
human agent sticks to purely 
scientific laws and principles. 
Objectivity is the ally of science 
bul not of melaphysicality. 

When it comes to having a hu- 
man being or any issue — wheth- 
er social, economic, educati- 
onal, or political — which has 
something to do with man, ob- 
jectivity of judgment must be 
still upheld against all the odds 


By Henry Matar 


the situation might tend to 
present. Man, or anything re- 
lated to him, is a complexity of 
considerations which seems to 
be outside the domain of objec- 
tive judgment. 

Psychologically, an individ- 
ual put to the test, so to speak, is 
an amalgamation of mental, phy- 
sical and emotional properties, 
merits, shortcomings, views, at- 
titudes, abilities, talents, ten- 
dencies. whims, temperaments 
and so on and so forth, all inter- 
active and producing what is 
called his personality. This per- 
sonality might be found conge- 
nial, or otherwise averse, to 
another individual personality. 
And herein lies the hornet's nest 
of the so many biases and con- 
flicts and prejudices that the 
interaction between one perso- 
nality and another may develop. 
Yet the more complex human 
personality grows, the greater is 
the role which objectivity of jud- 
gment has to play. 

The objective-scientific ap- 
proach of a problem- be it mat- 
erial or human — seems to take 
certain steps and procedures. 
First the problem will have to be 
thoroughly studied and specifi- 
cally defined. Next. It will have 
to be analysed into its com- 
ponents or elements so that the 
correlation, whether positive or 
negative, between one element 
and another, will be clearly 
seen. Thirdly a hypothesis as to 
the solution or tackling of the 


problem will have to be laid 
down. Next the application of 
this hypothesis has to be re- 
sorted to see whether the opti- 
mum solution can be arrived at. 
Of course the hypothesis will be 
based on the scientific inter- 
relationships that the various el- 
ements of the problem bear to 
one another. While the process 
of applying the solution- seeking 
hypothesis is under way, any 
amendment of the elements or 
this hypothesis, conducive to a 
better object final solution, must 
be made. Objectivity needs revi- 
sion of stances. 

On the social level, where ob- 
jectivity has to deal with the in- 
dividual versus society, it is very 
important to eradicate any im- 
pact that may impair objectivity 
of judgment of any individual's 
role in society, if that individ- 
ual's merit within his society is 
to be validly and reliably ass- 
essed; and if we are after build- 
ing up a society based upon mer- 
itocracy rather than privileged 
discrimination of class, race, 
sex, religion or finance.' 

Factors negatively affecting 
social meritocracy are too many. 
But in our Arab world, they seem 
to originate in tribal or clannish 
allegiances. In personal favourit- 
ism or nepotism, and sometimes 
in religious loyalties. In brief, if 
a certain person employed in pu- 
blic or private service can master 
the game of playing with the dif- 
ferent threads that go to the 
making up of the power centre at 
an institution or office so dexter- 
ously that he or she can prove 
agreeable to the boss, or the 
bosses, in the saddle, then he or 
she comes off lucky. Such a per- 
son will be able to ride over the 
tide though he or she might ac- 
tually be the most unmeriting 
nonentity. Yet things will be 
steered far away from objectivity 
of outlook and judgement. 

Unless channels of dialogue 
are kept open between leader and 
the people, between the boss and 
the followers, no real democracy 
can be achieved. Without ex- 
change of dialogue, no new era 
of political development or poli- 
tical decision making can be seen 
to be about to down. 
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Rain in the desert 


NOW THAT we have entered the age of demo- 
cracy, parliamentary life and press freedom. I 
wonder how our writers and journalists will 
feel and react. It is like being allowed to drive 
on your own after a tedious training period. 
You are sure that you know what to do, but 
are afraid that you will get confused and drive 
straight into a tree or a telephone pole. 

Actually, many writers will feel and react 
the same to what is going on around them. 
They will continue to insert empty and useless 
phrases into readers’ minds. They will do 
their best to praise the 'good* and condemn 
the ‘evil’ in our society. Their solution will 
always look simple and impractical. If they 
dare to criticise, then their criticism will 
sound out of place and philosophical rather 
than realistic. It is not only the writers who 
have lost their direction and sense of respon- 
sibility, but the artists, poets, university 
scholars, engineers, doctors and even arti- 
sans. 

Our society has become so detached from 
the bitter realities that we cannot expect re- 
form to come to life over a night, Let us ima- 
gine that now we can write freely on any to- 
pic. How will our writers handle the enorm- 
ous bundle of social, political and cultural 
conflicts that have become a characteristic of 
our world. Who will prescribe remedies? And 
who will apply them. Our people are so: di- 
vorced from these challenges that they will 
not rise and demand change unless it is in 


protest against the price of bread and other 
basic necessities. 

Instead of losing ourselves over philosophi- 
cal debates on press freedom and democratic 
practices, let us think deeply of the implanted 
diseases that thrive on our weaknesses, dis- 
unity and intellectual disparity. One step in 
the right direction is to recognise such dis- 
eases and isolate them. I beg our writers not 
to deceive their readers by presenting them- 
selves as figureheads who know everything, 
but to be brave enough to be the first to admit 
that they too are victims just like the rest. 

Let our writers return to the ranks of the 
masses and fee] their pains and agonies be- 
cause the worst kind of disease is the one of 
ignorance and helplessness. 

Cultural development is not a by-product of 
even the best national assemblies and demo- 
cratic institutions, but one that originates 
from the hearts and minds of the man in the 
street. When a father can talk to his son and a 
mother to her daughter, when a student starts 
to respect his teacher and doctor his patient; 
and when a citizen can safely approach a po- 
liceman without being afraid of receiving in- 
sults and abuse, then we can declare that de- 
mocracy has finally arrived and a healthy so- 
ciety is in the making. 

Otherwise, whatever our newspapers write 
and our poets squeeze out of their suppressed . 
minds and artists paint on canvas and stone, 
will be lost like rain in the desert. 
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A long- stemmed vase is only one of many beautiful items produced by the traditional 
Ulassinakers of Hebron 

Poor business 
shatters hopes 
of glassmaker 


By Najwa Kef ay 
Special to The Star 
Pictures by Hassan Ibrahim 

MANY TRADITIONAL Handicrafts, these 
days, arc being restored and revived, by 
government or private initiative. But oth- 
ers are on their way to oblivion — among 
them the 500-ycar old glassmaking indus- 
try or Hebroit. This Palestinian handicraft 
ntay disappear, say some, because oT what 
they call carelessness neglect and lack of 
encouragement. 

“As fur back as I can go In my mem- 
ory". says glassmaker Nall Natshe. 
“there were about 10 glass factories 40 
years ago. in Hebron, where I come from. 

My grandfather ran his factory, which 
my fnlher inherited after my grandfa- 
lhcr*s death. We. in turn (l and my two 
brothers!, inherited it from our father. 
Now in Hebron, there are about five fac- 
tories. mostly run by the Natshe family." 

In 40 years' time, the number of glass 
factories' has been cut in half. Not very 
long ago. there was a whole street, de- 
voted to glass factories and glass shops, 
called the ‘street of Glass.* 

“Our ancestors inherited this industry 
from the Phoenicians." says Mr. Natshe. 
“They used to extract the silicates from 
the quartz sand, melt H in ovens at very 
high temperatures, and manipulated the 


molten substance into different im- 
plements foT day-to-day uses, like balls, 
jugs, or plates. 

“Recently this industry has been deve- 
loped a Jitlle. We can obtain a higher tem- 
perature by using diesel oil instead of 
wood or coal as a means of combustion, 
and metal furnaces instead of stone ones. 
The products of our industry are or- 
namental rather than utilitarian items. 
Also, we now use broken glass which we 
melt under a temperature of 900 — 
1 .200 degrees Centigrade, instead of the 
sand silicates." 

In a relatively new technique, various 
melalic oxides are used to give each piece 
a different colour. This produces beautiful 
coloured ornaments as well as items for 
everyday use such os liquor and wine 
glasses, vases, balls and beads for decora- 
tion; lamp stands and many other things 
which can be bought for very reasonable 
prices. 

According to Mr. Natshe this business 
is likely to disappear in the near future, 
because it does not provide enough money 
for its owners, to live a decent Hfc. He 
says this is true especially in his family's 
case. The three brothers Nabil, Azihie, 
and Marwan — with all in all nine chil- 
dren. are trying to make a living out of it. 







Mr. Natshe prepares to decorate a small glass pitcher with u Due njuimiit of molten 
material 


“Business was cooling down in He- 
bron." he said, “as because the Israeli 
government was imposing restrictions on 
us and not encouraging tourists to visit 
our shops and factories. So we headed to 
Amman two years ago and settled in a 
shop on the road to Mudaba. But we did 
not make enough money to cover the rent 
of the shop, which was JD 1 a yeur. 

“When we first came, we informed the 
Ministry of Tourism and the Jett bus com- 
pany of our presence, and advertised in 
the Arabic as well as English papers. But 
still, even in our new Na’our shop, wc are 
suffering from the same problems." 

Mr. Natshe has been in this business 1 7 
years. He has three children, the eldest or 
whom is nine years old. But he is not even 
considering teaching (his profession to his 
boys. He is in fact considering closing his 
workshop down, and looking for a 


heller- paying job. il things do not change 
lot the Ik* H er in >i couple nk veins' lime. 

Mr. Natshe is .somcvvha\ hitler about 
prices, “we I omul iliui some shops who 
boy from us at wholesale prices, are sell- 
ing the same items foi at least tout times 
prices they paid." he said. “'I hey make 
three times out humble pmlii. and they 
don't have to sit in I root «»i a 1 01)0 -deg- 
ree furnace, blow glass and inhale poison- 
ous gases, all day long." 

He says another problem is the per- 
mits" or business licences which must be 
renewed nnmdvly. at a cost of .11) 2d. I he 
strangest thing is that in the occupied ter- 
ritories. such a permit would be valid lot 
three years, by contrast. 

So far they have not coveted the cost ol 
the JD b. 00(1 furnace, he said. ’Many 
days pass before wc get a few visitors — 
much less, any buyers." 



Shelves of' unsold items: The workshop Is out of the mainstream oLthe tourist trade the initial bubhle; The glassmaker has only seconds to form the piece before 

11 oecomes too solid to work with * 


THE ARAB MEDICAL SER VICES EXHIBITION 84 


FROM 8-11 APRIL 1984 


SUPPORTED BY THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


The exhibition will be held at Al-Husscin Youth, City on a 4000 square metres urea. 

A medical conference from 8—9 April 1984>cntltlcd "Accidents & Emergencies" will take place 
under the patronage [of H/E Minister of Health with co-ordination and co-operation of Amman 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, approved by ihc Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

For the first time, over 200 companies will lake part in this exhibition. 


DISPLAYED PRODUCTS 


A naeslhetic and Respiration Equipment - A nalysers - Pondages and Disposables Cardiac Func- 
tion Equipment - Cryu Surgical Equipment ■ Dental Products EEC Machinery - Electrocardio- 
graphy Systems - Electro Surgery Units - Gynaecological Equipment Hospital burnishing and 
Catering - Laboratory Equipment - Laundry and Cleaning Equipment - Mobile Emergency 
Equipment -Monitoring Equipment Operating Tables - Ophthalmic Instruments - Orthopaedic 
Implants and Instrument ■ Paediatric Equipment - Pharmaceuticals Physiotherapy Equipment 
Rehabilitation Equipment- Sterilisers and Washers - Surgical Instruments - Syringes and Needles 
Theatre Equipment - Veterinary Equipment - X-Ray Equipment. 


^J3i f— K. 
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1984 


Organisers 




AMANI COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 


P.O. BOX 925075 AMMAN - JORDAN 


TELEPHONE: 667336 
TELEX: 23014 AMANI JO. 
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The Arab Consumer Products Exhibition 84 

We market your products through search for ideal markets 
In the Arab World and abroad 

Product Categories: 



Jordan 

1984 


1) HOUSEHOLD 

Carpets, furniture, kitchens and 
kitchenware, curtains & household 
linen. 

2) OFFICE 
FURNITURE 

3) LEISURE 
EQUIPMENT 

Photographic and sport equip- 
I ment , mqsical instruments, 
•7 games and toys. 

i' 4) FASHIONS 

[1 Menwear, ladies and children 
li clothes. 


5) DOMESTIC 
ELECTRICAL 

6) GENERAL 
FOODSTUFF 

7) COSMETICS & 
PERFUMES 

8) ANTIQUES 
& GIFTS 

9) SERVICES 






To be held at Al- Hussein Youth S ports City an an area of 4000 square metres between 16 -22 April 1984. 
With the co-ordination and co-operation of Amman Chamber of Industry and Commerce, approved by t lie 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. For the first time 200 companies take part In this exhibition. 

Our experts offer /Tee advice 
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Rebuttal! 


IN LAST week's issue or The Star, Mr. 
Henry Malar responded to two articles 
I wrote for Ad-Duslour and The Star. 
Mr. Malar made a strong case support- 
ing the importance of linking what he 
calls local affairs to world politics. He 
also rejected my alleged desire to view 
Arab economic unity as unrelated to 
political unity, lie also maintained that 
the threat or a nuclear disaster should 
be on the top of our Arnb priority list. 


I was hesitant to react to Mr. Ma- 
lar's opinion for Tour of boring the 
readers with this on-going controv- 
ersy. but then 1 realized (hat. ulti- 
mately, our gentle readers will hope- 
fully benefit from such exchange of 
opinions. I also decided in favour of 
responding to Mr. Malar's 'opinion' 
because some of what he cited as my 
ideas needed further clarification. 


As to the issue of political US eco- 
nomic unity in the Arab world. 1 still 
maintain that economic unity between 
the Arab stales should be achieved now 
without wailing for the political unity 
to be fulfilled. I well realize that no to- 
tal economic unity can go into effect 
without political backing. I also know 
that most economic decisions are par- 
tly political. But the bind! reality is 
that the minimnm of economic co- 
- ope rat ion between the Arab slates has 
long been victimized by the political 
disarray thaL characterizes the current 
situation on the Arab political level. 


Arab states are divided politically. 
Some are labeled reactionary, others 
progressive. Some are called radical, 
others are referred to as moderate. 
Some are even called ultra radical, and 
others reactionary beyond restoration! 
And since these serious political divi- 
sions are as old as our suffering, and 
as deep-rooted as our agony. I propose 
that consideration should be given to 
achieving economic co-operation be- 
tween all Arab slates regardless of 
their political affiliation. 


The average Arab knows very well 
that the abundance of food resources 
in Sudan, for instance, plus the Egyp- 
tian manpower and the Saudi- Gulf fin- 
ancial support are factors powerful 
enough to break the cycle of need and 
shortage in the Arab world. These fac- 
tors combined can also help the Arabs 
■do without (he total dependence on 
foreign aid. This argument for achiev- 
ing Arab economic unity now without 
waiting for the political unity will bet- 


ter be appreciated when we realize that 
►tit 


other political blocks such as western 
Europe have done just that. The Eu- 
ropean Common Market is intended to 
help achieve the economic co- ordina- 
tion between the politically- divided 
West European countries. 


I do not. nonetheless, minimize the 
importance of achieving the political 
unity between the Arab states. But 
agreeing on the economic unity now 
will break the cycle of suffering that 
hurls (he Arab people. I also happen to 
believe that economic unity will speed 
up the process or achieving true ,and 
total political unity. 

As to the question of the threat of a 
nuclear exchange on the Arab people, I 
never, belittled for one moment the ser- 
iousness of such a horrible event. The 
nuclear threat is real and catastrophic. 
The likelihood of its taking place un- 
fortunately increases every day. ; I 
simply: regret the fact that the tljccn^ of 
Zionist prejudice is making the isSifcs 
..of arms race arid nuclear danger sec- 
ondary! issues to the, average Arab.j. 


Lebanon’ s Chinese puzzle us u ” e * co ex P ert: 


opinion 


Part III 

By Helena Cobban 


The Ju ablatls' Druze 


The Lebanese Druze community has 
changed less over ihe years than any of 
the religious communities discussed thus 
far. The Druze are members of an esot- 
eric sect that seceded from Shi* ism in the 
I I th century. Early in their history, the 
Druze barred outsiders from joining the 
sect; the community has been generally 
self-absorbed ever since. Mount Lebanon 
was the original home of the Druze and 
remained their major area of settlement 
even after the establishment of satellite 
communities in Syria and the Galilee. 

For centuries Lebanese Druze history 
has been dominated by the rivalry be- 
tween two tribal federations, the Jumbla- 
tia and the Yazbakia. Since Lebanon 
achieved independence, the Jumblatia has 
predominated not least because of the po- 
litical skills of the late Kamal JunblaU. 
Kamal Bey, as he was known, founded Le- 
banon's first avowedly Socialist 
party and pressed hard to secularize the 
Lebanese system. But the Druze tribes al- 
ways represents ted his most loyal power 
base. When Kamal was killed, presumably 
by the Syrians, his son Walid assumed 
command of both the Druze community 
and the Socialist party. 

After the Israeli invasion in 1982, the 
Phalangists made an open effort to boost 
the Yazbaki heir. Faisal Arslan, into the 
leadership of the Druze. At the same 
time, the Phalangist military tried to esta- 
blish control over the traditionally Druze 
area or the Shouf. At that point (lie Druze 
forgot their internal rivalries as they 
fought for (he survival of their villages, 
just as the Maronites had in 1976. Walid 
Junblatt's overall direction of the defence 
of Ihe Shouf enhanced his leadership role, 
while Arslan was totally discredited. 

The Druze have always supported a uni- 
fied Lebanon. Their one condition Tor this 
support is that their traditional position in 
the mountains not be jeopardized. Kamal 
made several political and military at- 
tempts to break out of the second-class 
role in which modern history has cast the 
Lebanese Druze. But he never succeeded, 
and as neither his son nor any other poss- 
ible successor has Kamal's charisma, it is 
unlikely that the Druze community will be 
able to shed its disadvantaged status. 

The four major sectos define the basic 
structure of the Lebanese body politic. 
The country’s 13 other recognized religi- 
ous groups complicate the country's poli- 
tical balance but do not play a policy role 


comparable to that of the four seels al- 
ready discussed. 

After the savage attack on the US Ma- 
rines in Lebanon in talc October 1 983 and 
President Ronald Reagan's decision to de- 
clare the US presence there as vital to US 
interests in the region, the United Slates 
finds itself in a position of unprecedented 
power in and unprecedented commitment 
to Lebanon. This power is limited, how- 
ever, by US interests with respect to Is- 
rael and Syria and by the extremely com- 
plex nature of Lebanese politics. Yet even 
In the wake of the recent trugedy, US po- 
licy makers need not succumb to the view 
that nothing can be done to save Lebanon. 


quire the United States (o side with itw 
"moderates." who are defined as (V 
linns, against the " radicals. ’’ u*. 


seen 


against the " radicals,'’ 
as exclusively Muslim. In ntt m 
years, no community in Iebunon has hi 
a monopoly on mode ml ion or 


‘ The US ran out of alternatives’ 


The United Slates can also hold thr nn- 
elear for Ihe Lebanese to come loicm! 
with one another, both by strongly sm 
ing to Israel and Syria' that it will » 


sane lion utiy intervention In such inijj. 
Lebanese negotiations as may ensue ^ 
by clearly telling the l^bancsc partiesihn 
(hey should not seek support fbrhegte* 
nic ambitious from either potential 
iron. 


The country's intricate demographic 
make-up assures that neither Ihe hege- 
mony of a single sect nor any basically 
centrifugal solution to the country's inter- 
nal problems can bring long-term stability 
to Lebanon or to its Israeli or Syrian 
neighbours. To extent that the post- 1975 
turmoil has brought this lesson home to 
the Lebanese, the Israelis, and the Sy- 
rians, there may be a greater opportunity 
now than there was in the blinding after- 
glow of the 1982 Israeli military action to 
negotiate a viable political settlement. In- 
side Lebanon, certainly, centripetal for- 
ces have always existed within each of the 
country's major communities. The end of 
1983 may find them as strong as at any 
time in the past, if not stronger. 


Lebanese policy makers should evalw* w 
the long-term sociopolitical roots of ihtJ/-- 
country's crisis ns well. One developmc 
that merits close attention is the impact ;l. 
Beirut's enormous poslindependttt 
growth. The city and its environs ki 
contain more than one-third of the pop; 
lalion of the entire country, and the nw 
significant political changes of cecea 
years have been the political revolution , 
caused by the rapid urbanization of Ik 
Maronites and Shi'ites. 


The Lebanese presidency is still an en- 
during symbol of Lebanese unity, sov- 
ereignty, and legitimacy for a majority of 
Lebanese people. President Gemayci's 
ability to capitalize on this symbolism di- 
minished greatly during his first year in 
office, with most Muslims frightened by 
the hard-line Maronitism that he seemed 
to be imposing on them. In mid-Septemb- 
er 1983 his apparent lack of a coherent 
policy toward the Muslim sects brought 
his army to the ignominious position in 
the lower Shouf of being shot at simul- 
taneously by the Druze from the eusl nnd 
by the Shi'ites from Ihe west. 


These changes cannot be reversed. Anj 
political settlement in Lebanon should 
seek to harness the energy of the Maw* 
itc and Slii'itc suburban political aclivisis 
to genuinely national ends. Meanwhile, 
serious city and regional planning sbonW 
begin to insure that the discontent of the 
suburbs docs not spawn further destabiliz- 
ing movements in the future. Any endur- 
ing political entente in Lebanon must he 
under writ lea by programmes for mfra*- 
tructurc development in both ihe capita 
and the countryside. 


By Amal Ghandour 

Star Stair Writer 

AMMAN — “There is a pollution of top- 
ics. a distortion of values and a misguided 
funding of the programmes" of the Un- 
ited Nations Educational. Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (Unesco), Mr. Gre- 
gory Newel, the US undersecretary for the 
international organizations, said in a 
press conference held at the American 
Centre here last week. 

Mr Newel, who was recently on a visit 
to Jordan to explain the reasons for the 
US decision to withdraw from Unesco. 
said that the Reagan administration's 
decision came after a three-year- review 
“of the purposes and effectiveness of 
each one of (he multilateral organiza- 
tions." He added that this review was 
part of a redirection in the US policy to- 
wards such organizations. 

The United States, which is a member 
of 96 international non-governmental or- 
ganizations, set “five policy priorities for 
the US involvement in multilateral af- 
fairs," and studied each organization on 
the basis or such priorities. Mr Newel 
said. 

The five policies which the undersecret- 
ary listed are: “The reasserlion of Ameri- 
can leadership" in its participation inef- 
fective and constructive development pro- 
grammes: the emphasis on the role of the 


private sector since it initiated “the most 
prosperous development in the Western 
world; the increase in "conferring mech- 
anisms through the multilateral organiza- 
tions." whereby the US seeks to limit the 
number of meetings — in 1982 the US 
participated in 914 international confer- 
ences — which present a serious financial 
and institutional drain on the member 
slates; the management of the budget. 
‘ 'There was the need to put the brakes on 
the rapid increases or expenditure." 
which constituted an unbearable burden 
on the member slates. Mr Newel said 


disarmament, a new world communica- 
tion order and a new world economic or- 
der. became central to Unesco even- 
though it had no responsibility over them. 


In the last nine years. UN budget grew 
from $276 million in 1973 to $756 mill- 
ion in 1 982. 

The fifth policy is to increase American 
hiring in the multilateral organizations in 
order to correct the systematic decline in 
American service in (he last 25 years, Mr 
Newel concluded. 

The undersecretary went on to say that 
during the US' review of the organiza- 
tions, three major problems were 
revealed: the politicization of program- 
mes. advocation for a strong stale role in 
development, and budgetary misman- 
agement. ‘ 1 Unesco suffers from all 
three." Mr Newel said. 

"In Unesco the problems were even 
more serious than those in other organi- 
zations." he said. Issues like peace and 



Gregory Newel 


Another major US objection which the 
undersecretary discussed was Unesco' s 
increasingly "wasteful" expenditure, 
despite US requests for restraint. Mr 
Newel said that the US tried to persuade 
Unesco to adopt the necessary reforms, 
but to no avail. He indiqaled that many 
organizations trimmed their budgets and 


redefined their objectives, but Unesco al- 
ways lagged behind. 

Hence, (he Reagan administration was 
finally convinced that Unesco has totally 
deviated from fulfilling its original mand- 
ate of "teaching people how to read and 
write"-$97 8 thousand were allocated to 
"peace and disarmament", while 
$3 2,000 were given for the eradication 
of illiteracy, the US official said. 

Mr Newel denied that Unesco' s hostility 
towards Israel was the reason for US 
withdrawal. He said that the US was not 
willing to pay money while "receiving 
abuse." and that more often than not 
"the Unesco representatives were voting 
their personal interests rather than those 
of their countries." 

He also expressed the United Slates' 
willingness to reallocate the $50 million 
contributed to Unesco to the educational 
programmes of regional organizations like 
the Organization of African Unily(OAU), 
"which would certainly welcome it." 

On the reaction of various countries to 
the withdrawal, the undersecretary said 
thal the US received 67 responses from 
67 capitals ail supporting US objections, 
although they disagreed with its decision 
to pull out. He expressed his regret that 
sucli an extreme measure had to be taken, 
but that the US had run out of alterna- 
tives. 


Decades, indeed centuries, of feudiif 
between and within Lebanese religicna 
communities cannot simply be set aside 
But the situation is not completely hope- 
less. The dangeis of further instability m 
Lebanon have now hewn amply demon 


American absence will cripple UNESCO 


By Jean- Pierre Cot 

PARIS — The government of the United 
States notified the director general of the 
Unesco of its decision to pull out by 3 1 
December 1983. The blow to the organi- 


st ruled, not only to the l-ebiinese thenotl- zation is a devastating one in financial 


Neither the United States nor nny other 
outside sector can solve the Lebanese peo- 
ple & problems Tor them. What the United 
Slates can do is provide an umbrella Tor 
constructive negotiations. The Reagan ad- 
ministration can use the levoragc nnd 
wide contacts it has inside the Lebanese 
body politic to nudge the contending par- 
ti® 5 toward a viable political solution. 
Thus the United States should make it 
clear to its Lebanese interlocutors that it 
will not back attempts by any side to do- 
minate the country. One course it must 
not fellow is to conclude after the attack 
on the Marines that vital US interests re- 


ves. who liuvc lived through nearly nine 
years of civil chaos and uncertainly. » 
til so to their two immediate ncignboun 
and to the US Marines. It is not untw- 
ist io to believe Hint Hie parties who Mrt 
now seen these risks cun contribute u 
fiiuiiiig a solution. 


terms, since the United States contributes 
25 per cent to the budget. But it is per- 
haps even more devastating in terms of 
intellectual contribution. American 
scientists, teachers, artists and journal- 
ists arc necessary to Unesco, and their 
absence would cripple it. 


HELENA COBBAN, Beirut MHJ- 
spondent for (lie Chrlsllan Seie 


Mrs Thatcher comments on ‘nineteen eighty four 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 
ALTHOUGH SHE has many virtues, the 
British Prime Minister, Mrs. Margaret 
Thatcher, >is not noted for her literary cri- 
ticism. She probably does not find time to 
read novels, with all the economic data 
and the foreign affairs reports she reads. 
And yet, Mrs. Thatcher marked the New 
Year with comments on a novel, even 
though it is the one that was written 36 
years ago. 

The novel is George Orwell’s ’Nineteen 
eighty-four'. Mrs. Thatcher's comment 
was that Georpe Orwell had got It wrong 
in his pessimistic predictions about the 
year, because 1984 would be *A year of 
hope and a year of liberty*. 

Mrs. Thatcher was not alone in her 
comments^ on Orwell’s famous novel. 
Every major political party leader, almost 
every newspaper columnist and all the 
television and radio networks have deliv- 
ered themselves or 6 pin ions on how far 
the actual year will resemble Orwell’s sa- 
tirical presentation of a totalitarian Bri- 
tain in 1984. In addition, there has been 
a mammoth commercial exploitation of 
'the hovel — with films and stage plays in 
preparation s Pop record, T-shirts and 
'posters proclaiming. ‘Big brother is watch- . 
ling you, anc| ; a pd y,; , waxworks figure of 
George 1 Orwell, complete . with ci gfcrel te 
dangling -from his mouth. In . Madame 


Tussaud’s museum. And then there is the 
reprinting of the novel itself, which is ex- 
pected to sell half a million copies this 
year m Britain alone, with many millions 
more in other countries. Scarcely a coun- 

r r L‘ n *h?n W °i r . ld r 11 seems - ,s immune 
from the Orwell fever — except for those 

totalitarian states which have banned 


The American criticisms of Unesco are 
serious. We share some of these concer- 
ns. feeling, for instance, that certain 

(nnn ,, h , Inr Ill(1 . management bolts coutd be tightened. But 

sponacnj lor (lie un m es (Lot- ; 0UI : balance sheet is distinctively positive 
Monitor and the Sunday ^ in favour of the director general, Ama- 
don), 1976-1981, Is a V ^ S . ”A , d ? u Mabtar M’ Bow, as a man of remark- 
lur at George- town Unlvcrsltj able stature, and of the work achieved. 

»r« for Contemporary Arab »««» , am puzzled b lhe us 8llltude . The 

• last general conference, in November, 
moved in the right direction. The general 
debate was politically calm despite the tur- 
moil in the world. No specific mention of 
Israel was made. The flare-up on the Gre- 
nada J«ue — inevitable, given the liming 
iTu i I 0 * f urn 10 the disadvantage of the 
delegation, and everybody praised the 
studious, businesslike atmosphere of the 
conference. 



portant channel for official development 
aid. If the West does not fully play the 
card of the Third World in such an organi- 
zation, it stands to lose a great deal of in- 
fluence in the years to come. 


Due respect should be paid to major 
contributors to their advice and to their 
legitimate influence, as was the case at 
the last general conference in November. 
We should strive to use this influence, 
not Lo abandon it. 


mes. A hard-nosed attitude would cer- 
tainly be welcome to help Unesco over- 
come its problems and fulfill its purpose 
In the spirit of its charier. But that sort or 
long-term effort is incompatible with the 
present decision. 


The answer to Unesco' s problems is 
more US presence, not loss. The US dele- 
gation should be reinforced in quality and 
numbers so as to have more influence on 
.the conception and execution of program- 


A reversal of the US decision to leave 
the organization would be welcomed by 
America’s friends not only because of the 
values the United States has contributed 
to Unesco hut because of the specific re- 
sponsibilities of America on the world 
scene. On an essential issue such as (his, 
sulking Is not the answer. 


The writer Is France's representative on 
the Unesco Executive Council 

(The Washington Post) 


Official circles express concern 
over US decision on UNESCO 


Amadou M’Bow 


novel describes how Britain had lx 
totalitarian and had repressed all 
individuality, religion, culture and « • 

language. The country is control' 1 
‘thoughtpolice’, who can momUtf ‘j 
tlzens' everv word and action by 


tlzens' every word and action 
two-way television sets, who , 

' ihoughlcrimes' by complete eraoi t 


c tj what is called in 

oo one could conclude that, at last, the of love’, 
lonely , free- thinking journalist and novel- 




On the communication issue, the US 
delegation made no reservations what- 
ever. The text adopted on this point 
makes no reference to any sort of Inter- 
national code thal would restrict the 
freedom of the press. 


cofldf/ 


' United States alone voted against 
tne budget, all the other Western nations 


tat PrSi- Riair »>.«•»« uurci- ‘Nineteen eiRhtV-feur' was - j. . ■ — a*‘i «** me uincr western nsuuna 

tonyra o® So™ “i r lh ' ps , eu ‘ ersial lotl B beforo ll acquired its voting for it or abstaining. Every- 

his own Rut i J 8 jf„ i®? 4 ha ? ^? me int0 topicality. Many people have ln, ® r £ 5? dy . pa . Id tr *bute to lhe director general 

all thhattenHnn i D I* 61, Vlnd, . cal0d by it as a savage attack on communism^ ^ having made great efforts lo accora- 

au inis attention or reallv more n . n mi nectar* modate the Woiinpn ui a ,..p w., » 


Or^.ra ,SUn S er ' Brilish socialism. Some right-wing^ views ** . acc ?. pling 

- Orwell s bioaranher j t j n t j,at way today and say. ■ S0 -calIed Nordic compromise. 

we hfeve resisted that sort of sMJ* * * • , In his last speech, the head of the Am- 
in Britain today. Left-wingers ^ erican delegation. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
other hand, tend to see everything { . promised a "loyal opposition." Slaro- 
is wrong with Britain today — mlng' 1 - J 


stood than ever. Orwell’s biographer 

London univ- 

ersity, believes that Nineteen eichtv- 
theVt5re ld t^i re ? d 8S ? P rediction of 

n viVwff r, as ,oday s Politicians appear 
sat ire W ’ bUl 3S 8 contemDOrarv doUHcbI 


til November 1 985. The executive council 
has no powers to deal with the question. 

Diplomacy and discussions certainly 
will go on, but 1 do not see what positive 
action in the coming year could change 
the US decision. 

My major concern is with the US 
conception of international organizations 
in general. If America thinks it can gel 
more for its money by bilateral action, it 
is negating the whole spirit of inter- 
national community. The same argument 
can obviously apply lo most International 
organizations and — why not? — lo the 
United Nati ms Itself. The strong isola- 
tionist tinge in the decision would be quite 
alarming. 

In a period of international tension, 
closing such an important channel of com 
munJcstion as Unesco does not seem to be 
And what a marve- 


By Abdulsalam Massarueli 

Star Washington Correspondent 


gan Administration away from Inter- 
national co-operation", said Mr. Weiss, 
u/.DUTvrvrmr ru x i Democrat from New York. But Mr. Gus 

WASfflNGTON -- The American govern- y Brtont another Democrat from Pennsyl- 
ment’s decision to withdraw from the Un- van ia, and who Is calling for the Inquiry, 
Ited Nations Education ! Sdeatlflc r and Cul- sald thal , he hearings will be held In the 
tural Organization UNESCO by the end of H pman Rights and International Organl- 
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headlong into another war 
totahtarianism. The book is 
set in Britain which Is described as 4alr- 
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,, r an adequate answer. 

the door does not exactly fit that de- lous opportunity for anti-Americanism, 
— which will develop unchecked within. The 

friends of America will not have an easy 
task In the coming years. 

All this is related to the issue of the 

_ ^ Third World ' ’automatic majority.” Une- 

vvas n0t 10 act bpon US suggestions fri sco js one of the institutions of the UN 

, of What w* coming ydar; The /medium- term pro- system most prone to Thihd-. World.' in- 


ia rviuny YVI lli DIILHIII annus*': 

be the stockpiling of nuclear \scrlpUan. : 

the low standard of television — Jf -jj ;r , |r 

' 1 984-ifih' . And perhaps it is 'JJLrf' ■/. 11 ine (uienuon or tne united states js 
novel with such an ar resui’S, e hc°urage reforms, the moment does 
tu iHfarnMtod ac a nrnohecy seem well chosen. Unesco procedures 

that there will be no specific op^ 
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rogrammes are largely tuned lo Third 
1 needs, such as literacy and cbnser- 
i of cultural monudients. It Is an im- 


thls year la causing a lot of concern in 
congressional circles that panels are sot to 
launch an Inquiry about why the US de- 
cided to withdraw, without prior notifica- 
tion to congressional committees and 
interested congressional leaders who are 
appreciative of the role the UNESCO is 
playing in the Intellectual and scientific 
affairs of the United States. 

According to congressional sources In- 
quiry sessions will be held tn the Human 
Rights and International Organizations 
Sab- committees of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee within the next few weeks. 
Congressional aides and activists claim 
that the. Uni tod States forwarded Us letter 
of iptent to withdraw from UNESCO with- 
out ever consulting with the House of Rep- 
resentatives officials about the withdra- 
wal. There will be also hearing about the 
US latent to withdraw from UNESCO In 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
where Senator Charles Percy, chairman of 
the powerful committee, mis never In- 
formed, and he only (knew about it 4 ' after 
tbeffuit." •' 

"The decision to withdraw from UNE- 
SCO is' looked at. In' many circles that it 
represents a continuing shift by the Rea - 


zatlons Sub- committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs.- Republican as well as Democratic 
representatives also made their position 
clear on this matter. Mr. Jim Leach an 
Iowa Republican who is a ranking member 
of the House subcommittee said ‘ 'whether 
one agrees or not with the administra- 
tion's decision to withdraw from a; UN 
specialized agency represents a stark de- 
parture In American foreign policy and 
thus demands congressional and public 
scrutiny." 

So far the reaction from the majority of 
people, whether It Is In the form of letters 
to the editors of newspapers or magazines, 
have been with a majortly who prefer lo 
keep the US in UNESCO and work about 
Improving the situation, and correcting 
Ihe mistakes which the State Department 
renumeratod, from within. 

The decision Is sure going to be chall- 
enged by many of the American scientific 
and cultural community, who will demand 
that the UNESCO remains supported with 
the US contributions, The science com- 
munity; believes' that there are 'many 
projects which are geared to help the Un- 
ited States which will suffer if the US boy- 
cotts UNESCO and stays outside. 
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architecture 

The American approach 

Building boom challenges the architects 


Since the 1970’s the Middle Last's building boom has given American 
architects opportunities both to design buildings of unprecedented size 
and to create new environments on an unprecedented scale. To meet this 
challenge American and Arab architects have had to resolve important 
practical and philosophical questions: How can new buildings be integ- 
rated sensitively Into old settings? How can indigenous architectural tra- 
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The National Library and Cultural Centre, Abu Dhabi 
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Hal Terminal, King Abdul Aziz International Airport. 


Past and present of Arab 
building onshowin London 


IN LONDON the Arab- British Cham- 
ber of Commerce is organizing an ex- 
hibition on ‘.‘Arab Architecture: Past 
and Present.’ * It will run from 24 
January to 1 7 February at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Its main aim is Lo increase awareness of 
the great architectural and artistic herit- 
age of the Arab world and to promote 
Arab- British co-operation through ihe. 
display of works by contemporary ar-‘ 

, chilecis from both sides. 

The classical heritage will be the central 
feature of the. display, with a specially 
built model of the Dome of the Rock sur- 
rounded by panels illustrating the differ- 
ent facets of traditional Arab architecture 
^ — the town plan, the mosque, the suk. 

the madr, asses, palaces and gardens,, the 
la . - Dar or house., t .. t - . 

• : Theme 

M Each section i will be devoted, to, a theme, 
xl; 1 the religious and education, : for in-: 
^ r^-'istance.i will. concentrate on visuals of the; 
\f . inosque and its various component; parts 1 
l y; . as Well as madras ses. Another of tfie sec-, 
Vp.:- 'turns will be given over , to government . 1 
k which will bmphaSi se ethe , palaces, for; ' 
w. -t'. . tresses , and gardens a? weB as the city 
li. ' walls ( and gates; 1 • ; ' 
'i ■ '! r ■ ;• ' ,Tpe :public. bhti dings dlisplay will contain 
\ u" j'l Aqqs, J. thp; . ca^YSJiisdralSi bain* • 

hi hll r'aspectsJdftitb'e street; llttjpv. 

• :-4;.4,weli';a^:«iiusurt- :area.h.i , while tthe. 

•? ; -i 3- « ypir^cuiar j^jriircoyer the fSfH- 


ditions be balanced with foreign technology? Is there a coherent contem- 
porary Arab architecture? To sec how American architects have approa- 
ched with these questions the Arab- American Affairs Council (AAAC) 
talked recently to several architects noted for their work in the Middle 
East. The following is extracted from their discussions. 


THE ARCHITECTS all agreed thaL the 
speed and scale of new building in the 
Middle Easi was producing a lot of 
unsuitable architecture. 

MokhleSs At- Hariri- Kifui of the Geor- 
getown Design Group in Washington, 
said it was not. however all the Lui 1 1 nf 
the architects. He said the architects* role 
is 10 translate die needs and requirements 
of their clients and liequemK the ownci. 
he it an individual, a corporation or .1 gov- 
ernment. will impose certain icqmivnieii- 
is (Ikii 1 e Meet us vismn of what modern 
Arab society should he 

One i»l*ihe basic problems the atclutecis 
lace is that, as I'crry Ncuhuuer ol* t lie Ar- 
chilecis Collaboruiive says. "‘None of 
our Arab clients have been able to explain 
in words how to express the Islamic 
style." 

Ncuhuuer continued "\h feeling about 
Islamic architecture is that it's not so 
much a religious or cultural style, it's a 
matter of understanding the sun and the 
wind and creating habitable spaces lor 
people to enjoy. 

"I cannot begin by saying that a build- 
ing will he Islamic. But if the climate is 
taken into account, with an understanding 
of the life style that has evolved, the ar- 
chitectural style will take care of itself in 
the way the buildings are organized, wall 
openings expressed and the siiriounding 
spaces treated. 

Al- Hariri- Rifai also stressed the need 
for a correct orientation lo sun and wind 
for buildings in (he Arab world. 

Thomas Green, formerly of Benjamin 
Thompson and Associates said that when 
his eompaify first went to Abu Dhabi they 
found that there was no local architectural 
tradition, lie said that even the buildings 
designed by Abu Dhabi's own town plan- 
ning were shallow in their Islamic ref- 
erences. 

William Porter of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology made the point that 
buildings must adapt to local ecologies, 
that is they must provide for the life 
situations of the local culture. Another 
issue, he said, had lo do with the degree 


to which the local culture, materials, peu- , 
pic and the rest, have been able to parti- : 
cipaic in making the building. Assuming 
the culture never built an airport, it would • 
be a little uiifaii to ask that the bedouin be 
allowed to pm it up. 

Al- llariri-Rilai said that it was impor- 
tant 10 avoid projects that could have been 
built in Europe or the United States and 
have just had little arches added to make 1 
them look Nrab. 

What ptoiects did the .uchitccts fed t 
were successful'.' 

\l- Hariri- Kul'ui loll that ft ■ >111 .1 visual, 
aesthetic point view the King \txlul 
A’/i/ uir|H*M answers cuhiiial needs suc- 
cess full y He said its roof structure 0 
very evocative of bedouin tents, .uni in | 
that sense justifies its place in the envi- | 
ron mans 

Neubauer believed ili.U his company's 
building lor the National lihiaiv and Cul- 
tural Centre in Aim Dhabi vvoikcd well 
lie said their idea vvas in use walled coin- 
tyavds surtounded bv arcades I outturns 
were used as visual and acoustic lnc.il 
points. Ihe coiiilvaid concept was c.niied 
into the hmldine as well, with a ceiiir.il 
exhibition space three stmies high .nut 
balconies ove 1 looking the display space 

Round arches were used in the arcades 
and 10 accentuate other points m the 
building. 

Neubauer says they are not only remini- 
scent of unite traditional buildings but are 
a response to Hie gl.ue. 

Ihe AAAC interviewer conimcnled that 
a building such as the Shariah suk. n 
huge ba/aar. shaped somewhat like a By- 
zunlitic basilica and covered in 0 wild ass- 
ortment of polychromcd tiles, might be 
offensive to Western eyes Bui he sug- 
gested that in being highly eclectic and bor- 
rowing from many oilier cultures, it was. 
in fuel, following tradition of early Isla- 
mic art. 

lie wondered if ii might not ultimately 
be seen as more successful than many »’| 
the more sophisticated Western- oriented 
buildings. 


vale house hi all its varieties, showing ihe 
blank walls of the outside contrasted with 
the richness of the interiors. 

The final section, component parts, will 
show the rich elements which comprise 
the building blocks of Arab architecture, 
calligraphy, stone, brick, wood, plaster, 
metal, ceramics, sunlight and water. 

Restoration - 

Surrounding this central display, which 
wall be constructed using arabesque motifs 
and a model mashrabiya (covered bal- 
cony). will be examples of contemporary 
work, including, as an important feature, 
the -restoration of old buildings.. A res- 
tored old house in Jedda is being used qs 
the poster illustration, • 

The organisers Teel that the juxtaposi- 
tion of the; classical treasures and current 
vtork jtnay. result in a better understanding 
of. the ideals and spirit of the. traditional 
Islamic pity. . 

The chamber. Is working in conjunction 
with a . number of consultants, both ar- 
chitects and Islamic experts. ■ 

A' ftJll-day conference will take plate 
‘ ctyrlng the phow.i The speaker)* wriii: be 
specialists ywhohave wrq ten articles for 
thejpatalogup being produced inpoliabora- 
tfoh with the .University 6f Ddrijaft. j,; >; 

..r -After the ■ iLbijdon .skewing jit is;; hoped 
-that the exhibition, Wilt travel iff the Uh. 
Itdd Kihgdbm qndttie 

•’ . ( LondonPress Setvlce) 


Ancient palace gardens 
discovered in Egypt 


Scholars of the Austrian Institute of 
Archaeology In Cairo In (he course of 
excavations in the eastern Nile Delta 
recently discovered palace gardens 
from the period of the XIII Dynasty. 

The finds on the site provide, for the 
first time, an Instructive Insight Into 
the early stage of garden architecture 
In ancient Egypt more than 3,000 
years ago. 

In part of the palace gardens, flow- 
erbeds were arranged in a layout resem- 
bling the markings of a draughts 
board, while In another section the dis- 
tribution of the flowerbeds in front of a 
kiosk followed a geometrical pattern. 

In April 1984 the excavations are to 
be continued and meanwhile the flowers 


once planted in the palace gardens are 
to be determined with the aid of pollen 
analysis. 

Up to now uncertainty still prevails 
as to the Identity of the ruler who had 
once Issued orders for the layout of the 
ornamental gardens. The Austrian ar- 
chaeologists presume that the garden 
architects worked for Hornedjber- 
Jotepb, a usurper of Aslan origin, Who 
for a short time, using a high-level 
position at court for the realization 01 
his plans, succeeded in gaining acces- 
sion to the pharaonic throne and, while 
in power, appears to have built for him- 
self a summer residence In the eastern 
Nile Delta. 

(Austria News) 
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Why the aroma lingers 
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By Rlad H. Dabbas 

Special to The Smr 


THE HUMAN sense of smell is com- 
paratively abtuse. Laboratory tests 
show that people can pick out one od- 
our from another only about 70 per 
cent of the lime while they rarel> 
make mistakes in discriminating be- 
tween sounds or visual objects. 

Yet. when it comes to memory, the 
sense of smell seems to have a special 
power. Growing evidence suggests that 
vve remember what we smell longer than 
what we see or hear. The difference may 
be traced lo the way the sense organs link 
up with the brain: it may also have had 
something to do with our survival as a 
species. 

When psychologists Bruce Ross and 
Trygg Engen tested students and faculty 
members al Brown University in the Un- 
ited Slates some years ago. They found 
that their ability lo distinguish between 
odours they had smelled earlier and those 
they hadn't was as accurate after 30 days- 
aboul 70 per cent as — as it had been af- 
ter 30 seconds. 

When Roger Shepard, a psychologist at 
Stanford, ran a similar lest of visual 
memory (Asking people which pictures 
they had seen before), the memory curve 
was quite different. Immediately after 
seeing (he pictures, accurate recall was 
close to 100 per cent, but it declined to 
nearly the 50 per cent level after four 
months. When Ross and Trygg Engen 
retested I S of their subjects on memory 
for odours a full year after the first test, 
the recognition score was still 65 per 
cent. 

Brain structure 

A more recent experiment suggests that 
the persistence of odour memory is due to 
a unique bruin structure for olfactory 
processing. Their subjects were patients 
suffering from Korsakoff's psychosis, a 
degenerative brain disease associated with 
alcohol abuse and a deficiency of thia- 
mine. Korsakoff patienLs are often used 
in memory studies, since their disease 
causes severe amnesia, especially for the 
recent past, but has little effect on other 
mental abilities. 

Robert G. Muir, Cynthia Capra, Will- 
iam J McEnlee, and Trygg Engen tested 
Korsakoff patients memory for faces and 
odours lo see whether each was equally 
impaired. 

When they showed the patients a pic- 
ture of a Tace and distracted them by ask- 
ing them to count backward (so they 
couldn't “'rehearse" the face in their 
minds), they had great difficulty in pick- 
ing the picture out a group of 25 photo- 
graphs only 1 5 seconds after they first 
saw It. 

They did much better on a similar test 
with odours. Although they had more 
trouble discriminating between odours 
lhan do normal subjects, their memory 
was good, and the memory pattern was 
the same: they recognized Ihe odours as 
well after a period of time had elapsed as 
they did immediately. 

Recent 'work by MtUr and McEntee 
while at the providence Veterans Admi- 


nistration Medical Centre indicates that 
the symptoms of Korsakoff's psychosis 
are caused by depletion of the brain che- 
mical norepinephrine, due to lesions in- 
flicted by the diseases. Although the dam- 
age occurs in areas of the brain ( the me- 
diodorsal thalamic nuclei) that are in- 
volved in the processing of olfactory in- 
formation, it does not seriously affect od- 
our memory, Korsakoff patients, the 
research suggests, have trouble in discri- 
minating between odours, but not in 
remembering them. 



The tenacity of odour memory and its 
persistence despite such brain damage 
suggest that visual and olfactory memory 
involve different brain structures. Olfac- 
tory impulses (ravel a shorter, more 
direct route to the brain's cerebral hemi- 
spheres Lhnn do visual and auditory mess- 
ages. They also travel more directly lo 
many areas in the limbic system, the emo- 
tional centre of (ho brain. As a result ol- 
factory messages are exchanged in more 
areas of (he brain more quickly, and with 
less editing. Lhan are other sensory mass- 
ages. 

Tenacity 


Odour memory may last longer, then, 
because the greater number of connec- 
tions between the olfactory system and 
other parts of the brain creates more and 
stronger associations between odour and 
the rest of what a person is experiencing 
at a given moment. 

It may also be that odours create a dis- 
tinct. unitary impression, while the other 
senses are multidimensional. When we 
see something. Tor example, we perceive 
characteristics such as colour, size, shape 
and brightness any of which may be either 
important or simply confusing in recog- 
nizing the object later on. The single, all- 
or-nothing coding of most odour memory 
produces poorer results in the short run 
because there are fewer immediate clues, 
but also makes it more resistant, in the 
long run, to confusion and error. 


THE generals may have their war games, 
oui, in the opinion of the West German 
inspection Office for Publications, chll- 
aren should not be allowed to indulge in 
the same pastime. 

, .^.9 five judges of the Cologne Adminis- 
Court will sit down in all solemnity 
soon to play Risk, the 'World Strategy 

wi?f C o Which has 1x5611 a best-seller in 
west Germany for years. ' 

whL’u* 11 ** second lime the game — in 
t0 six Payers battle for world 
u„ resolving the clash of armies 

rLIr 9 #? 8 dl6e — bas been played in 
8,1 'u an attempt to find whether it 
gJorifies war.’ T ‘ 

^ pri1, H 16 judges decided that al-' 
nough it wps clearly a war game, it cpuld 
pie ** COn £idered harmful to young ,peo- 


And In ait attempt to mollify the protec- 
tors of tbe country’s youth, the manufac- 
turers changed tbe language used in the 
rules: there is no longer any mention of 
'attacking an opponent’s territory in or* 
der to occupy it- ’ The aim now is to liber- 
ate the, territory from an evil occupying 
power. ’ 

The Bonn Inspection Office remained 
convinced that the game was indeed a 
•risk’ to the young, giving them feelings 
that war is fun. The new wording of the 
rules even gives war a moral justification. 

Even if the judges agree. Risk -will not 
actually be banned. But the advertising of 
it will be. and so will.it* display In shops. 

In the meantime, 'I'm attacking Great 
Britain with my 20 armies in Northern 
Europe. . . . *, ’ ' . ' ' 
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New specifications 
for excellence 


By Ahmad Al-Ananl 

Special 10 The Star 


IN MY stay here in Qatar I have en- 
joyed a unique opportunity to develop a 
neutral outlook on my home country of 
Jordan. 

Looking at Ihe contents of tbe Jorda- 
nian press, and other publications over 
the years I have come to a firm convic- 
tion that the Intellectual and social 
level In Jordan has risen sufficiently to 
warrant new specifications for excell- 
ence there. 

Although, thank Allah, I have never 
been a lazy reader nor lacked the abil- 
ity lo adapt to a new environment, I 
now fear 1 may have fallen behind Ihe 
development of my country. 

Tbe cultural life of Jordan Is surely 
being Improved by the existence of hun- 
dreds of post-graduates and other 
highly-specialised people in ail bran- 
ches of learning. 

As a consequence it has become diffi- 
cult for an Individual to attain excell- 
ence In any field. The specifications of 
excellence are becoming more sophis- 
ticated every day. 

I would dare to claim that up to the 
1 960* s a man of letters, for example, 
could win admiration by having studied 
a century of English literature. This 
would enable him to speak about such 
literary figures as Dr. Johnson or Jane 
Austin at considerable length and with 
sufficient certainty. 

When twentieth century literature 
was discussed the same gentleman 
would fall to seem as knowledgeable 
and yet nobody would regard that as a 
deficiency. 

Now we find out that as Jordan has 
more and more post-graduates from 
everywhere In the world, and as they 
find many chances to meet. It becomes 
natural that some knowledge of every 
culture becomes necessary for a edu- 
cated man. 

A graduate of an Indian university, 
for example, would deny the label of 
cultural excellence to any gentleman 
who has no knowledge of Tagore.- Simi- 
larly a Moscow university graduate Is 
Justified In expecting of a contempor- 
ary man of letters a knowledge of Tol- 
stoy, Dostoyevsky and Pushkin. 

British and American graduates ex- 
pect even more of their fellow Intellec- 
tuals. In all cases, a knowledge of con- 


temporary literature Is apparently a 
must for all worthy intellectuals. 

In this context it Is quite relevant lo 
pay tribute to all the facilities nowa- 
days provided In Jordan for an intellec- 
tual to test and augment both his 
knowledge and training. Besides the 
many periodical and casual gatherings 
and seminars held in Jordan, the coun- 
try is engaged in considerable scienti- 
fic research. 

There arc two Royal Societies, one 
for scientific and one for Islamic stu- 
dies. Both enjoy wide-spread con- 
fidence In their programmes of study 
and research. The distinguished efforts 
of Crown Prince Hassan In this Line arc 
being noticed abroad as a very healthy 
phenomenon. 

Among other prominent developments 
are the establishments and efforts of 
the Jordanian Medical Board, the 
research work of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the newly established research 
department at the Ministry of Labour 
and the Ministry of Education ' s Scien- 
tific Research Department. 

In addition there are the universi- 
ties, high schools, military and cultu- 
ral Institutes and the various organs of 
the Ministry of Information. 

The efforts of all these Institutions 
are reflected In the Jordanian press, 
where the standard of the cultural 
pages Is quite distinguished. It Is be- 
coming difficult for poor quality writ- 
ers to secure any place in Jordan. 

It Is a fascinating mental exercise to 
imagine a comprehensive picture of 
Jordan In say 2020 A.D. The moun- 
tains of Jerasli and Ajloun In the 
north, as well as the southern hills of 
Shobak and Knrak shall include neigh- 
bourhoods such as say Beverly Hills la 
Los Angeles .... 

ft will be a time when Illiteracy shall 
have been absolutely wiped out and Jor- 
danians shall be culturally, at least, 
among the most advanced peoples in the 
world. Not a single layman shall pass 
by without having acquired such tech- 
nical training as secures him a respect- 
able living, and also the capability to 
make his own life and Che lives of Chose 
around him more comfortable. 

Let us keep faith in the positive con- 
sequences of tlie steadily rising stan- 
dards of the human power of our brave 
and promising country. 


Death, where is thy dignity? 


The games judges play. . 


THE American Way of Death is once 
again causing dismay and distress. In her 
1963 expose of the US funeral industry, 
Jessica Mitford hailed the rise of low-cost 
cremation as 'new hope for the dead". 
The hope has soured. 

Cremation has become a booming sector 
of America’s $6.5 billion funeral busi- 
ness. but mortuaries face bitter accusa- 
tions of using cost-cutting, assembly-line 
techniques, of grisly malpractices, and of 
fraud. Outraged families are striking back 
with lawsuits that could cost the industry 
up to a billion dollars. 

The main charge, by relatives of the 
dead and disgusted former employees, is 
that bodies are frequently bundled, up to 
1 0 at a time, into gas ovens intended for 
one. "Then," says San Francisco attor- 
ney Melvin Belli, who is representing 300 
relatives in a class- action suit, ‘‘ashes 
are dumped together in big bins. They 
take qut a scoopful whenever an urn is lo 
be filled. God knows whose ashes people 
have been getting. It's one of the scandals 
of the century.”. 

California's legislators, suddenly made 
aware of glaring deficiencies in the regu- 
lation of a relatively new business, have 
made it: a crime 'to conduct mass crema- 
tions or ‘ commingle ashes’ . 

Charging fraud; the 300 relatives in the 
class- action suit are seeking $3 million 


apiece in damages from Harbour Lawn 
Mount Olive Mortuary, Los Angeles' big- 
gest, and 1 0 crematoria lo which it ’con- 
tracts out’ corpses. 

Also named in the suit is the Neptune 
Society, America’s biggest sea burial ser- 
vice, which sends hundreds of bodies 
each year to Harbour Lawn for cremation. 

It was a complaint by a 72-yoar-old wi- 
dow. Audrey Cooper, that led to this wel- 
ter of lawsuits. Told by a friend, former 
Harbour Lawn employee Jerry Read, that 
the small urn the mortuary had returned 
almost certainly did not contain her hus- 
band ashes. Mrs Cooper sued. Read and 
other ex- employees went on the charge 
that besides the mixing of ashes, bios full 
of excess remains were dumped in open 
graves outside cemetery grounds. Harb- 
our Lawn settled out of court. 

Walt Good, a private investigator work- 
ing for Belli and other lawyers, said last 
week he had uncovered similar cases in 
Cleveland, Tucson, Arizona, Columbus, 
Ohio and Florida. 

"The; practice is all to common," said 
Good, who has a team of investigators in 
the field. ■ "Perhaps as much as 20 per 
cent of Ihe industry is doing it. Tor purely 
economic reasons. 

(Observer New Service) 
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Author challenges the literary barriers Heyam Shraideh, mistress 
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living 


‘‘SIMILAR TO someone silling on l he 
cralor of a volcano, (he Arab poet is 
lull of anxiety. Tear, and worry be- 
cause every minute he is exposed to 
death. Arab pods have been suffering 
from a black sadness which they have 
been giving vent to in their writings 
since the 1967 June war. Indeed no 
Arabic poet has succeeded in escaping 
this pessimism.'' says Dr. Abdallah 
Al-Shahham. Jordanian poet and 
writer, in most of his own short sto- 
ries; Dr. Shahham, similar to many 
philosophers and writers, presents 
suicide as a solution, and the strik- 
ing, lasting effect is of sadness and 
disillusion. The ten stories in his lat- 
est book “I Never Swear By the 
Sun". A Homeless Man discovers the 
secret. Roller in the Head of Spar- 
row. The Hateful, 1 Never Swear by 
the Sun. The Blood Illuminates the 
Memory, The Bird. The Party, the 
Blue Fly, Joseph the True Man Car- 
ries the Burden of his Brother and A 
Boy Shoots Down a Cloud, are so un- 
ited that they appear as links in the 
-hain of human suffering, and as a 
group of emotionally condensed 
images that form the wider horizon of 
human life. 

Dr. Shahham must be called 3 non- 
traditional Arabic writer. He succeeds in 
breaking all former rules for writing a 
short story. He neglects the beginning, 
middle, end rule and starts the story 
directly without any kind of preparation. 
There is no rising action, climax, falling 
iclion. The whole story is a climax. We 
Jo not meet characters in the proper 
»ense, and most of his ’‘characters'* are 
•"ully developed before the action begins, 
in most the emphasis is on the eventt s) 
-alher than characters. 

Scientific notions 

111 his latest collection the writer uses 
iciencc terminology and ploys with scien- 
.ific notions. For example in The Blue Fly 


the distance between the sun ami the 
earth is shortened to the extent that the 
earth starts to burn. Flames are seen and 
burning flesh is smelled everywhere. 

The main character's name is Autib 
which, following the Arabic saying 
“Ayub's patience, implies that he is very 
patient, ft refers to (lie prophet Ayub who 
was the most patient man nn earth. The 
atmosphere of the story is suffocating. It 
even prevents the reader from breathing. 

Dreams arc presented with no conscious 
control in some of the stories. What goes 
inside the mind of characters is presented 
without any real separation from what is 
net ually taking place. As with Kafka some 
of the stories are nightmarish. For exam- 
ple. The Blue Fly is similar to Kafka's Me- 
tamorphosis. The writer is playing 
with the metaphor and expanding it to the 
extent that the blue fly becomes the real 
force behind everything in the story. 

Consciousness 

o 

The stream or consciousness is skill- 
fully played with in The Hateful. What 
goes inside the mind of the main charac- 
ter dominates the events of the party. The 
belly- dancer is winding her body, and the 
main character sees milk in (he whilness 
of her skin. He remembers the familiarity 
and safer of his mother's womb. He is 
eager to go back to the pre- articulation 
period. 

As a result, the hero is a total stranger 
in that wedding party. The story ends with 
the fascinating image of a limping grass- 
hopper. This shows the imperfection of a 
community which otherwise might be very 
harmonious. 

The story. Joseph the True Man Carries 
the Burden of his Brothers, deals with a 
crucial point in Joseph’s life where he is 
transformed from an ordinary young man 
to a strong individual. He recalls what 
changed him, 

* ' What changed you Joseph? 

Your mother 
Your brothers 
Your grandmother 
Your sweetheart 
Your bitter memories 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

THE ROYAL Academy for Islamic Ci- 
vilization Research (Aqi at- Bait 
Foundation) which was established in 
1980 to study and promote all aspects 
of the Arab and Islamic heritage, has 
recently published three books on Jer- 
usalem. The books cover architectu- 
ral, historical and cultural aspects of 
the holy city, 

“Our Grandfathers in Jerusalem' 1 (Aj- 
ladona fi Thara Balt Al-Klaqdis) by Dr 
<amel Al-Asalf looks at Jerusalem’s ar-: 
;hltecturaJ heritage. 

It discusses: the various burial places of 
he city which include mnusolea. schools 
md shrines. Many -of the mnusolea were, 
milt by noted followers of Mohammad, 
fhey were of icn extravagant buildings. 
Their owners lived in them during their 
Ifetimes and then wore buried in them af- 
er death. ,Some of the better known are 
he Tazeyyah, KUaneyyah, Tashmarey- 

/ah* ‘ Jaiekeyyah, Al-Sa’adeyyah, Al-' 

Awhadeyyah and Ai-StL ' ' . 


The book also discusses normal tombs. 
Usually bodies are buried in groups in 
these tombs and ii is presumed that they 
were fighters. The book gives the location 
of each tomb and the names of those bu- 
ried in them. 

Dr. Raef Najim's book “Treasures of 
Jerusalem" (Kunouz Bait Al-Maqdisl 
concentrates on the physical changes in 
Jerusalem brought about by the Israeli oc- 
cupation authorities. 

The changes are intended to obliterate 
the Islamic and Arab characteristics of 
the city. As a matter of fact, the book 
says, Jerusalem wrs inhabited by the 
Arabs before any other nation. 


Y«ur far away home 
Your killed brother 
Your virluous teacher 
Your vicious teacher 
The dugs 
The Trees 

Who. . . . who. . . who Joseph?" 



many difficulties. Many voices are dedar 
ing war on critics and criticism, ihcv Zl 
thjil the time ol great well-established ' 
Arab critics sue i as Ahbas Mahmoud a 
A quad. Mikhaect Nuaima. Hussein \| a 
sify. Ibrahim EL Marini. Louis Awad • 
Hussein Mmniwch and I a ha Hussein has 
ended. Dr. Shahham says confidence be- 
tween critics and creative writers is mi* 
sing lor a variety of reasons . 

Criticism lucks scientific methodology and 
depends on personal taste. 

The relationship between the writer and 
the critic plays a major role in praising or 
condemning the literary work. 

Critics in general comments briefly on 
the literary work without dealing pro 
roundly with its structure and the world it ' 
creates. I 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

' Star Staff Writer 

THE CREAM of English 
language teachers in Amman 
and frbid have been selected 
for a special teachers training 
course programme. Behind 
the one-of-its-kind survey 
that led to the selection of 
these teachers was Mrs. 
Heyam Shraideh, Director of 
, the Scientific Research De- 
t par Intent at the Ministry of 
! Education. 

Heyam is well-known for 
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j- Arabic magaztne and newspapers. }• Heyam is well-known for 
individual criticism is the principle. [ ; her efficiency in conducting sta- 
nave noticed that some of those who art • uslicnl surveys, and she was 
m ff. r ^ sled m criticism are always ready to ; as kcd officially by the program- 


criticize every thing, novels, poetry. : 
short stories, plays, films and even the ■ 
creative writer himself. They wrile Ihcir \ 
critical evaluations as quickly as sports • 
commentators. Usually the level of the 
journalistic criticism does not reach the 
level of the literary work, and sometime* 
the critic applies his ready- made concep- i 
lions to every diwan or novel ignoring the r 


nics funder, the Royal Endown- 
ment for Culture and Education 
(RECE). to conduct the survey. 

Single-handed. Hcyum accom- 
plished the work in less than 
three months. She distributed 
questionnaires that she had pre- 
pared to the educational gov- 


Abdallah Al- Shahham 

The struggle for survival forces a scho- 
lar to be a fighter in the patriotic story: 
The Blood Illuminates the Memory. Either 
Arabs kill or are kitted by Zionists who 
motto is “pay a dollar to kill an Arab." 
Nothing counts but Arab blood which 
' * stayed on the pavements, wall and sta- 
tions illuminating the memory". 

In most of the stories, the first person 
singular “I" is the hero, who is usually 
presented so Tull of mental activities and 
rebellion that he cannot integrate with his 
materialistic society. He is alienated in a 
hostile universe, which is (lie peak of 
misery and pessimism. 

Dr Shahham is no more optimistic 

wSr M ■ a ? t l° r criUclsm in Arab 

World which he says is going through 


important truth which says, every literary i J-fuorates of Amman and Irbid. 
work is unique and has its own character- i They requested information 


silica," says Dr. Al-Shahhum 

* ' Womqn writers, similar to other Arab 
women, suffer from many pressures and 
face many challenges. Our societies are 
passing through transitional period but 
our values arc still the same. Many Arab 
Women arc still prevented from going to 
school. Arab women writers have 
tried to fight this oppression and 
dehumanization by launching adired 
and open attack on society, or by sinking 
in to seclusion and pure spiritual media- 
tion'* Dr. Shahham adds. 

Dr. Shahham has little faith in the fu- 
ture but his unique .style, his non-tradlti- 
onal way of dealing with his material, and 
Hie universality of his short stories gua- 
rantee that lie will add to the richness of 
modern Arabic literature. 


New work on Jerusalem 
from Al-Bait Foundation 



about the name, school address, 
qualifications, teaching exper- 
ience and previous training cour- 
ses attended by each English 
language teacher. After the data 
was collected, Heyam matched 
the information with the tea- 
chers' records available at the 
I Education Ministry Personnel 
| Affairs Directorate. 

Priority in candidate selection 
was given to those who had the 
longest teaching experience, and 
i then to those who had attended 
| previous training courses. 

i Through this survey, the lop 
240 English language teachers in 
the compulsory and secondary 
cycles and community colleges in 
\ Amman were selected. Half the 
[ number arc considered to be 

* course candidates, with the 
f other half as reserves. The same 
{• procedures was used for the 1 20 

• teachers selected from Irbid’s 
1 compulsory and secondary 
> schools and community colleges. 


This does not mean, it says, that there 
were no newcomers to the city. The new- 
comers arrived and mingled with the orig- 
inal people and their education, language 
and cultures gradually mingled. 


Jerusalem: an enduring religious and cnltnral centre 


Jerusalem, the book, says, was one of 
our .most important cultural centres and 
centres, of. knowledge. In it, our most edu- 
cated and, learned men Jived, studied, 
taught and died. Some of them, who were 
composers, . writers. ; teachers, muftees 
and judges left the city land took (heir 
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| Unique 

Heyam told The Star that this 
survey turned out to be unique in 
{ !he sense that it was the first 
: ever to be used for selecting can- 
[;■ didates for any training course, 
i and it was conducted in a scienli- 
nc statistical way that produced 
; .information showing the situa- 
l 'i l| on of the English language tea- 
chers at the public schools in 
both cities. 

i : . Since her appointment to her 
v Present job in 1982, Heyam has 
i conducted dozens of surveys on 
j.,' educational subjects, either on 
; : her own or with the help of oth- 
e f s — hot to mention the ones 
: she carried out before then. 

Heyam graduated from high- 
‘ school in frbid in 1953 and since 
’. Wen s he has continued to follow 
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the path of knowledge. She wai 
the first woman from the East 
Bank to enter the RamalJah Vo- 
cational College, and returned to 
Irbid as a qualified maths and 
science secondary level teacher. 

Her 1 3 years of leaching was 
interrupted in 1959 when she 
received a scholarship from UN 
ICEF to sit for her diploma in 
home economics at the Beirut 
College for Women (BCW), In 
1965, she received another 
scholarship, (his time from the 
Education Ministry to attend a 
training course in the field of 
education In Wisconsin in Am- 
erica. 

Education was not her only 
interest. Working part-time al 
her lawyer- Father's office, she 
became interested in law. In 
1968. she began her correspon- 
dence studies in law at the Univ- 
ersity of Damascus. Unfortu- 
nately, she had to stop during 
her fourth year due to the politi- 
cal situation there. “But I do in- 
tend to carry on with my studies 
once things go back to normal," 
she says. 

Heyam was accepted for a 
masters degree in educational 
management at Sheffield, Eng- 
land. Because she did not have a 
Bachelor's degree, it was ar- 
ranged for her to fulfill the univ- 
ersity requirements by corre- 
spondence work. Awarded her 
masters degree in 1980, she re- 
turned to the Education Minis- 
try. which sponsored her stu- 
dies. to lake up a job al the In- 
service Training Centre. She was 
□ Iso a member of the Scientific 
Research Department and after a 
short time was promoted to being 
its director. 

“It was my professors in Bri- 
tain who taught me how to con- 
duct scientific research. Now I 
have all the systems implanted in 
my mind to save time and energy 
— and I usually completely finish 
what I hove before moving on Lo 
the next step," says Heyam. 

“Studying in Britain is hard, 
and it needs much endurance. 
But if the professors spot a 
student who really is willing to 
work and learn, they are more 
than ready to help out the best 
they con," she comments. 

Heyam went on to tell more 
about the work she did in Bri- 
tain. “I was required to do five 
papers and the topics I chose 
were curriculum, manpower- 
planning for post secondary edu- 
cation, leadership, decision 
making and staff development. 

* ' I also conducted a survey en- 
titled “Evaluating the Effective- 
ness of the Schools Application 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan." My dissertation was 
“Management Information Sys- 
tems to Support Decision Mak- 
ing," for which I carried out a 
similar survey when I returned 
to Jordan, ' ' she adds. 


Among the surveys and studies 
Heyam has carried out in Jordan 
are one evaluating the annual 
costs per student at public 
schools during the scholastic 
year of 1981/2, and another 



Heyam Shraideh 

one for students at private 
schools. This was to obtain a 
clear idea of where and how ex- 
penses are used for the purpose 
of future planning. 

Another of her papers dealt 
with the cases and problems the 
Ministry of Education is ex- 
pected to face through the years 
1984/88. It puts the basics for 
future planning all aspects of 
education. 

Heyam has also prepared, in 
co-operation with two other col- 
leagues. a listing of 2 1 3 educa- 
tional dissertations presented in 
Jordan in the years I 960- i 982. 
It serves as a reference for 
researchers and highlights which 
topics have been thoroughly 
dealt with, and which haven't 
been. 

And it was Heyam wno out- 
lined the route followed by Her 
Majesty Queen Noor when she 
visited several villages near Irbid 
last October- She finished setting 
the route just four days after she 
was asked officially lo do so. 

* * l named each village located 
on the route, giving its historical 
background as well as its eco- 
nomic, social and educational 
aspects. wl(b emphasis on the 
educational needs and the 
students' output and activities," 
explains Heyam. 

As energetic and dedicated to 
her work as she is. Heyam still 
finds time to look after two teen- 
age boys. The eldest is a fresh- 
man at the Yarmouk University 
and the other is al the second 
secondary level. 

And being a mother and direc- 
tor of a department does not 
seem to effect her planning to go 
on with her PhD — hopefully by 
correspondence. 

“It is important that one foll- 
ows up one’s studies, especially 
in the field of education which is 
going through rapid develop- 
ment. To stop at any point is a 
great mistake, for it leads to a 
halt in teaching and the tea- 
chers' development." she says. 


.The third book published by Al-Bait 
Foundation is an ‘Judex to the Manu- 
scripts m the libraries of Jerusalem" 
(Faharis MakhtoutaJ Maktabat Al- 
Masjid Al-Aqsa). ' . • 1 

It was prepared by Foundation member 
Mr. Khader Ibrahim Salandeb who specia- 
lizes in manuscripts Jri; Jerusalem, . -■ 


[ Hawaiian Teriyaki kebabs 

Ingredients Method 
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• Make mealba Its: Grate onion into meat . 

• Add beaten egg, breadcrumbs, salt and pepper 

• Mix well and form into ping-pong sired halts 

• Refrigerate Tor several hours lor leave in freezer for one hour) 

• Make sauce. Combine the pineapple and juice, crushed garlic, bay 
leaves, ground cloves soy sauce and lelndn i jtjice and mix; well . 

'• thread the meatballs onto skewers. . r. * . 

• > Brush with the sauce and grill 1 . ' ■ 

i • Baste wrihlsauce from lime hi lime 

r 4 Serve oh a bed of rice with the sauce 

’••• • Ose Iamb instead of beef if preferred. .. v. . 
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It’s all from 
those shows 

“IT’S ALL from those television programmes. The detective 
shows leach them how to do it. They learn techniques fioin 
those shows 1 hat they never would have thought of on their 
own?" 

I have heard this comment with increasing frequency dur- 
ing the past Tew years from Jordanians who are shocked und 
horrified at the news of occasional burglaries. 

Crimes of this sort were virtually unknown in the country 
until recently and though houses arc some Limes broken in to, 
it still is not on l he level that other natiuns must contend 
with. And here the television is blamed. People Tear that 
these incidents will become more frequent as 'detective' and 
‘crime' shows continue to be broadcast. They may be right. 

People diTfcr greatly in their abilities to receive, absorb and 
act upon suggestions. There is the first group, people like you 
and me, who are naturally law-abiding and would never stoop 
to crime in any form. These shows with their intricately 
woven plots that keep us guessing until the last moment are 
only entertainment to us. We don't perceive (he actions por- 
trayed on the screen as anything that we would consider ac- 
tually doing. 

Then there is the next group at the other end of the scale, 
those few in any society who lean toward the socially unac- 
ceptable mode of- behaviour. To them sitting and watching 
one detective programme after another is equivalent to at- 
tending a symposium on the latest in burglary and holdup 
methods. They get all kinds of fresh ideas from the clever 
script writers. 

Finally we have the aggregation that is perhaps most da- 
maged by adventures into crime — the ordinary man who is 
in some sort of pinch and cannot sec a way out of his situa- 
tion. He is open to any sort of suggestion. 

Some years back Sen Francisco suffered an epidemic of 
bank holdups — at least one or two each week. The majority 
of the perpetrators were not professional criminals but ordin- 
ary citizens. Why had they done this? The typical reply went 
— “ I’ve been out of a job for six months and am behind in 
my house payments. If I don't pay the mortgage by the end of 
the month, the finance company will foreclose on me and 
take my house away. 1 saw a holdup on the — show and it 
looked easy so I thought I would try it." 

Groceries, .gas stations, supermarkets and flower shops 
were victimized by desperate family men with their wife's ny- 
lon stocking pulled over their faces. 

Most of them were caught, arrested and convicted or (hey 
confessed, and either spent some time in prison, or even if 
they were acquitted by a compassionate judge, had an incras- 
able black spot on their life. The entire family would go 
through a lasting social disaster along with the financial 
pinch they were in. And all because the fellow had seen this 
‘easy way’ to get money on a TV show. 

In the west it is uot only television that is blamed but the 
other media as well — radio and especially the newspapers 
that publish every little detail of how a crime was carried out 
so that if anyone wanted to duplicate the event he would have 
all the necessary information. 

The joroantan media have been tree rrom inis type oi re- 
porting up until now. As far as I know, the radio carries no 
’crime' news and the press has restricted its coverage of 
thefts to the number of persons caught and the value of (heir 
booty. The rest is left to the police, courts and that other law 
enforcement body, the family clan, to see that (he individual 
involved never strays off the straight and narrow path again. 

This method of handling matters saves the innocent family 
the social trauma of seeing a member publicly stamped as a 
criminal. The system- worked in Jordan to keep the country 
virtually theft-free. The general public didn't have to worry. 

What will happen in the future as television continues to 
broadcast lessons In crime and the city grows, sprawling out 
in every direction, its residents gaining anonymity as the po- 
pulation multiplies and the old extended family ties are 
loosened? We can only guess. 


Wouldyoubelieveit? 

UNDERWRITERS at Lloyds of London and two brokerage 
firms have reached a $1.3m settlement with an American 
man after a champion horse that was insured for breeding 
failed a fertility test. 

ffiie settlement stemmed from a $1.7 in policy horse 
breeder Louis Guida purchased fox fertility insurance on , 
world champion pacer Hot Hlttej 1 , who was to stand stud at 
: PineiHoilow Farm: in New York. Guida had planned to pur- 
..chqs^ Hot Hitter for $ 1.7m. .. . 
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Are opinions necessary? 

NEWSPAPER COLUMNISTS often lake up extremely difficult 
issues, lead the reader through a detailed discussion of all the 
points or the argument, and then leave him hanging at the 
end, with no idea of where the writer himself stands on the 
issue. This can happen most predictably where you see the 
headline of a column bearing a question mark. The column 
starts with a question, so to speak, and ends with the same 
question. It is usually full or remarks beginning with the 
phrase, '‘on the other hand. 

Should columnists really do this? Do they have a right to 
subject their readers to (he most Lortuous. involved delibera- 
tions. making it sound for all the world as if they have an 
opinion on the subject, only to trail off into nothingness? 
Many people would answer with an emphatic “no!". These 
are the people who like to think that they are not wasting 
their time when they pause in the middle of a busy day to 
peruse the opinion pages, seeking some guidance on the com- 
plicated issues of 20th-century life. They assume that (he 
fact that a newspaper is giving valuable space to a writer 
means that he at least has the intelligence to decide how he 
feels about those issues. 

A strongly committed, and increasingly vocal, movement is 
growing up around this situation, and its members are tired 
of the nonsense they've been reading. “Tell us what you 
think," they're saying. "Don't give us any more of that 
wishy-washy stuff!" Their arguments are hard to refute. 

On the other hand, arguments for the opposite side are just 
as strong as they have ever been. After all. it may be said, a 
newspaper columnist should have some respect for the intell- 
igence of his readers — not only for his own. He should re- 
cognise their right to make up their own minds on the issues, 
not dictate their positions to them. Therefore, he has Lhe 
duty to present all sides of an issue as fully and fairly as he 
can, without allowing his own views to prejudice the strength 
of his presentation. In fact, it may be his duty to argue more 
strongly the side or a case with which he disagrees, in the 
interest of fairness and impartiality. 

People who take this side of the controversy feel very 
strongly that Lhe pages of their newspapers should not be- 
come podia for petulant, penwielding propagandists, but 
should be full of fairness and freelhinking fulminations. We 
have enough of arguments in our day-to-day life, they say. 
Let our newspapers, at least, be relatively neutral. 

However, the issue goes deeper than that. There are many 
other things to consider before taking a decision. For exam- 
ple, how strongly should the columnist be allowed to state his 
opinion? Certainly he must be restrained from libel or defa- 
mation of character; but even without going that far. some 
would say that many perfectly legal expressions of opinion, 
while they may not give rise to a libel, suit, can nevertheless 
be seen as Incitements to fisticuffs. If not to riot. This, say 
the neutralists, is cause enough not to allow anyone with ac- 
cess to mass- circulation media a free hand. 

This, it must be admitted, is a fairly weak argument; and 
the other side easily dismisses it. What is the point, they say. 
In publishing so-called "opinion" columns if they don't con- 
tain any opinions? Thus the dispute goes on. 

Many things have been said on both sides, but the big ques- 
tion still remains: Should a columnist be allowed to end his 
column with a question? 


Use technology wisely, says German Ambassador 
communications specialist presents new equipment 


• An interested audience of Jor- 
danian media personalities went 
along to the American Centre 
last Thursday to hear Dr Douglas 
Boyd talk on the subject of " New 
Communication Technologies: 
Implications for Jordan and the 
Arab World." 

Dr - Boyd, head of the Commu- 
nication Department at the Univ- 
ersity of Delaware, and author of 
“Broadcasting in the Arab 
world", gave a presentation on 
the new technologies in commu- 
nication systems, and their im- 
pact on socio-political condi- 
tions. 

Mr Boyd emphasized Jor- 
dan's and other countries' need 
to utilize intelligently new tech- 
nologies “in promoting the eco- 
nomic. politicut and social basis 
of the society." 

Talking about the revolution- 
ary introduction of VHS and 
BATA video cassettes. Dr Boyd 
pointed out that “no one real- 
ized the enormous impact on so- 
cieties, because they were not 
immediately threatening, politi- 
cally." But with lime, the 
professor added, it became in- 
creasingly obvious that video 
cassettes can bypass “important 
development programmes on 
television. "as witnessed in In- 
donesia. Confronted with such a 
problem. Indonesian authori- 
ties finally passed a law restrict- 
ing the selling of videos and 
video cassettes. 

Two other advancements in 
communication technology 
which Dr Boyd mentioned, arc 
the .Direct Broadcast Satellite 
System (DBS), and Telelex. 

DBS. utlachod to an ordinary 
television in an uveruge home, 
can pick up satellite signals from 
television stations from around 
the world. Such a system, if 
adopted in the Arab world, would 
greatly facilitate comimiuica- 
lion between Arab countries. 

Telelex — a converter trans- 
mitting written Forms of commu- 
nication on television, '‘would 
bring very fast information ser- 
vice, but not a better quality 
one, " explained Dr Boyd. People 
would be able to read newspapers 
on the screen of the television, 
and even chock an Airline's sch- 
edules for arrival and departure 
hours. 


Exhibitions 

The Spanish Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of repro- 
ductions of the work of Pablo Picasso. 

Monday 23 January until Thursday 9 February. 

At the Royal Cultural Centre. 

' The French Cultural Centre presents the exhibition 1 ‘Jules 
■ Verne, Prophcte De Notre Temps’ ' 

•' Opens Tuesday 24 January; 

"The Orientalists," an exhibition of. 1 9th and early 20th 
century paintings continues at the Alia Art Gallery, until the 
end of February. \ 

Films 

, • . ‘ ■ ! ■ i 

' The French Cultural Centre presents “ Les Enfahts Gates* ’ a 
1977 film by Bertrand Tavernier, starring Michel Piccoli. 
Christine Pascal,. Michel Aumont end Arlette Bonnard. 
Thursday 1 9 dnd Saturday 2 1 January at 7 . 3 0 pm. 

• The American Centre presents 14 Nashville" Robert Altman’s ; 
tragicomedy about the country and western music business^ [ 
Thursday: 19 ' January at 7.00 pm. 

, Sunday '2 2 January at 8 . 00 h pm. V* 

; ' The Goethe : Institute presents 4 4 NordSee' tst 1 Mordsee* ' a ; 
i pi 9-7.6; film!' by-flftrk -Bohm. ; ■ £. ' ! 5 ' 

‘ Wednesday 25 January at 8.00 pm. ., % ; ■ . ■ 

, i The French Cultural Cebtrp presents the cartoon fi^m VLe \ 


l)r Boyd, emphasised that 
"govern me tits and industries 
will continue to develop leohn- 
ologv. the question is how we 
use It. and to what benefit." 

A lively discussion oil the im- 
pact of new technologies on Joi- 
tkminn society followed the lec- 
ture with Mr Kadi Al Klinss, 
chief engineer at Jordan Televi- 
sion. Mr Mohammad Slelhl also 
of Jordan Television. I)r Alimud 
Sharkas of the Dcpnniiu. ni of Li- 
braries. Documentation and 
National Archives and Mr Ham- 
za!) Darwish of I XX' all taking an 
active part. 

Most questions centred on the 
Jordanian viewer's taste and ha- 
bits (six per cent of Jordan's 
television viewers watch the 
foreign programme) and their 
susceptibility to influence from 
outside informal ion. 


• ONE OF Jordan's most energe- 
tic hoteliers. Mr. John Wright 
General Manager of the Amin 
Hotel — is olT to Budapest this 
week. No. not a holiday al- 
though he will be staying in one 
of the Hungarian capital's most 
luxurious hotels, the Budapest 
Forum. No. not exact I \ a busi- 
ness trip — although he will be 
there for It) days. Yes. a contei 
enee! Mr. Wright will he gelling 
together with general manage is 
of other Forum lintels to «l«» 
whatever they do .it such confer- 
ences. Strange, hi a wa\ 
you’d think that when lltev'ie 
talking shop they’d at leaM want 
to gel away from then own hotel 
and go camping, or something’ 


• The Marriott Hotel will be the 
selling this week for a slum nt 
the latest fashions limn Italy 
Mr. Negulb Man sour, whosc 
compuny Modern Trading Agents 
is organising the show. say 
seven models from lialv will Ik 
showing over a hundred items ol 
sporting, casual and formal wear 
made by the EMI:S minpan> 

Her Highness Princess Msjdu 
will be patron or the show and 
during the evening guests will he 






( English and Arabic sub lilies). 

28 Wya, 4.00 p m 

Video 

Vt\!S5£V C . entre P reseots “Washington: The Olllal*’ 
WrdnicHp V i S < a i Presentation of the American capital 
Wednesday : 25 January at 4.00 pm and 7.00 pm. 


: Friends cif Archaeology 

V Of An.-hacom«, s* 

January il 6.5o pm. *«*•>: CpmjII on Manila y i) 

^ Arckaan.: 

1:0.00 ™ a t , h j^ eu ^ifr *a« in from „f , hc , lbrary m 






iiivjlctl I., i make donMioK,. 
Hussein Society for RehiM, 
[ion or the Physically fij 

The fashions will be 
at a dinnct on Thursday If i» 
arv and at a cocktail rewito,, 
Friday 21) January. m 

* * * 

• Cinderella was the thnyi. 
the decorations when Aitij 
Malhas and RBnda Abboaih 
held their wedding receptni' 
the Marriott Hotel last Sates j 


• Wc can all sleep more comfort- 
ably in our beds after a special 
presentation made by German 
Ambassador Hermann Munz on 
Monday. Dr. Munz, together 
with a representative of BKA 
(the German Federal Authority 
for Criminal Investigation) Mr. 
Werner Pietrzik handed over 
five specially equipped cars to 
Director of Public Security 
Lieutenant-General Mohammad 
Idris. 


The cars are to be used by the 
mu their -DO or so pa:. Anti-nureolics and Counterfeit 
were obviously not worried*;; Department of the Public Secur- 
! . c !l? n * esi m l dnl *) 11 it. ity Department. They are equip- 
bring. They stayed on until H ped with cameras, radio- telcpho- 
in the morning to enjoy itor ties und other spcciul equipment 
own dancing and ihalotfojn; and will contribute to the speedy 

L'nrnH u.lt.y pamn r,. ._.i ..I’r: .: . : r , . 1 


houad who came from Eg;, and efficient investigation of in- 


c specially for the occasion t cidciits. 

No-one was talking tank' • • * • * 

happy couple s honeymoon to « Something of a scandal seems 
dilation but everyone wnity: to be brewing over the business 
about the beautiful deconoa activities of Mark Thatcher, son 
in the Marriott ballroom 111 of Britain's Prime Minister Mar- 
hotel was so happy within garet Thatcher, 
that the ballroom was Ma‘ . . 

Iw lhiee days so that mink 1 ” It concerns a contract for a 



Mr. Werner Pietrzik of BKA explains the 
Lieu tenant -General Mohammad (drls . 


new equipment 10 


«.f the public could enjoy to, British construction company in 
, lMI ! Oman. The issue came to light in 


• \iisiiuhun Charge D'Alfe: 
Victoria HI ngsmlll and her to 
band Don hosted u large pth 
114: at their home onMwidsjt 


a report last Sunday by ‘The Ob- 
server' newspaper and has now 
been taken up by other newspap- 
ers and by the Labour' Party op- 
position. 


mg »n their Home on nioruoji M rk T hatch _ r _ nefxratt , „■ 
T*“ 1 their ^’idinuing rwjf t j zen and qujte free tQ work for 

■ 1 1 u L .n n ! d ifw FdSl d Whom hc likes - even though his 
V ‘‘ .i . ul.ni S 1 mother is prime minister. But 

hi> wile K ennl. according to ‘The Observer’, he 

lhe lelettis arc wmm in the Gu * f as an a 8ent for 
fli 'v.u.iiin Voreiia Stni : t^.oompany, Cementation inter- 
md A nr is their nrste* national Limited, while his 
l ™ in ° man Persuading 

^ f ^ ^iraSng Zd 0mani sovernment to award 

VhV-v nihIiM three ^ ny Ct>nlract 10 ,he sa « ne ««- 

1 1 iiitcil Stales while Stott i ‘ y * 

winking on a I’h-D. inSCj,. Mrs. Thatcher has said that 
Vsi.m Stihlies M the UiiKjf.stie was simply backing Britain 
ol Chicago Tlwjr “I s0 ln L , 'f, n 5 thal there no other Bri- 
\cw lX.Hu lor a year wtilch* ush company involved in the 
fieldwork on a felloMhlpP, Tenders for the Omani contract. 

Hu- American However, politicians and new- 

Studics wul Have v* *papers are now seeking answers 
sia. Noumea and Jo a number of questions. One of 

place I i|i. lhe FcIclM them is whether the prime min- 
tv m Amman lor OJJer ^knew. when she talked to 

will certainly ' ,aV 5. • Omani government about the 

filling t heir time »*'**!. Construction contract, that her 
task is to write up mj»r» ; son would spon visit the stale to 
tiuu bm be is alsopiw., plead for the same contract, that 
woik mi Ins colloquial her son would soon visit the st- 
id add id the literary to plead for the same con- 

vtudic-d in Chicago wact, from which he would earn 
[U nm Felctti is a q*, a 8V bstantla I commission, 
hrartan ami , * • * • • 

h.t s National ^ Jordan is on its way to becom- 

h V,r 'i , r,> L will ha'f^j n0; he l00lh niember or the 


World Airline Clubs Association 
(WACA). 

Mr. Gerry Philbrook. Pre- 
sident of WACA was in Amman 
recently lo familiarize Jordanian 
institutions with the aims of the 
international group based in 
Montreal and to encouarge the 
formation or a club in Jordan. 

Mr. Philbrook' s visit was 
sponsored by Alia, represented 
by Interline Manager, Ghaleb 
IVladadha, who extended Invita- 
tions to attend a presentation al 
the Amra Hotel to all airline rep- 
resentatives in Jordan as well as 
to Alia executives. 

The presentation included a 
slide show to expose the au- 
dience to the concepts behind 
WACA. Alia Sales Manager 
Joseph Suldan accompanied Mr. 
Philbrook during his, visit and 
has been active in encouraging 
the development of a Jordanian 
airline club. 

Plans arc underway for the 
formation of such a club which 
would be the second, after Leba- 
non. in the Arab world. 

The aims of the club would be 
the promotion of interline activi- 
ties and travel relations and it 
will function as an Important 
marketing tool tq sell Jordan 
abroad. 

A formation committee was 
established comprising represen- 
tatives from Lufthansa. Egypt- 
air. KLM, British Airways, Air 
France, Arab Air Cargo, and 
from Alia — Vice President Pu- 


blic Relations Khaled Bitar, PR 
starf member Mum Haws, 
Norma Qarrain from Customer 
Relations, Ghaleb Madadlia, and 
Randa Atalla, Eastern Airlines 
rep within Alio Sales. By March 
the committee should be struc- 
tured and activities begun. 

• • • • • 

• The traditional dresses of Jor- 
dan and Palestine are getting 
some high-powered attention 
this month as collectors Wldad 
Kawar and Sally De Vries, who 
-lives in Michigan In the United 
States, pool their errorts to work 
on Widad's noted collection. 

Sally says they have two tasks. 
The first is to work on the book 
Wldad is writing about her col- 
lection. the second to prepare a 
catalogue for an exhibition Wi- 
dad is preparing for the National 
Textile Museum in Washington 
next June. 

Sally bought the founding 
dress of her own collection on 
her first visit to the Middle East 
with archaeologist husband Bert 
in 1968. Since then, with Wi- 
dad's help, she has built up a col- 
lection (hat now numbers close 
to 60 dresses. She has exhibited 
them extensively in her home st- 
ate of Michigan and says they al- 
ways receive an enthusiastic 
reception. 

But when Widad's collection 
goes on show in June, the De 
Vries will not be there to see it. 

By then they will be back in Jor- 
dan where Bert will be excavat- 
ing at llmm Al-Jitnal for another 
season. 




"Calm d°w n , everyonel I've had experience 
with this sort of thing before . . . Does someone 
have a hammer?" 
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When In Aqaba don't nilss the. ^ 
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Fresh Fish 1 Front The Gulf ^ 
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Oriental Delicacies 

A HI IUU II Street, Aqaba Tel: 551)5 
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The bleeding ship doesn’t know where to go or where to anchor, bat may be. If the wound 
heels, the ship will be able to reach a safe harbour, isn’t U right Hanadl Tawfiq 
El- Say edf Thank you very much Hanadl for this picture. Hanadl Is 13 years old. She 

joins the Islamic College in Amman. 
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An orang-utan’s nest in a tree 

What large animals 
build nests in trees? 


EVERYBODY KNOWS that most birds build their 
nests In trees, but not so many people know that cer- 
tain large animals actually build nests In the trees In 
much the same manner as birds. 

The orang-utan, for example, one of the largest and 
most powerful of the apes and a native of Sumatra and 
Borneo, is a regular nest- builder and Invariably erects 
quite a large nest-llke platform of sticks high up in 
the trees for sleeping purposes. A large orang-utan, 
which somehow managed to gain its liberty at the Lon- 
don Zoo, some time back, built the nest shown in the 
above Illustration In a single night. 

The gorilla, the largest and most powerful of all the 
apes, also builds a sort of structure or arbour In the 
trees, and this is made especially secure and an extra 
comfortable nest provided when a young gorilla is ex- 
pected. 

The chimpanzee, too, perhaps the most intelligent 
of all the apes, constructs a large and cosy nest in the 
trees, the male chimpanzee usually sleeping under- 
neath the nest on guard over his family. 

Quite a number of the smaller monkeys and lemurs 
build nests. And always because these creatures are 
safest in the trees. 


Loyalty 


Dear kids, tills Is the first Instalment of a story titled'Loyalty’ . The 
story teaches a lesson that we should always stick to our families and 
our villages and never yield to temptations that may take us away from 
our homes. 


OMAR. WAS a rich and "benevolent 
man. . He was a clever merchant 
among the merchants, a wise man 
among the wise and a great merciful 
provider when he had to deal with the 
poor and the needy. 

Omar’s wife, Fatima, Was proud of 
him for his qualities, hui she was al- 
ways worrying about the way he spent 
money on the poor and several charit - 
les in the village. She tried on sev- 
eral occasions to convince him to be 
more careful with his spendings, for 
a time' would come when he would be 
in great, need for some money set 
aside. > 

Omar was convinced by his wife’s 
■ advice, but wt^neVer he met anyone 
in need;, he could not 'help but to part 
with the' money he had. Because of 
ttkfcis gesture, Omar was highly re- 
acted by. the . people of his village 
> V always ■ safd nice words about 

43. • v ;. *. 

! One ; day, Qmar> wife fell .sick. 

1 . Vhen he returned. t^me.Trdm busK 
. • Unless he Tdurid t his three spas and 

I . • ■' 1 iv ■ • i .1 ' •'-> '.V''’..'. 


daughter standing by their mother’s 
bed weeping bitterly. They couldn’t 
do anything that would relieve their 
mother of her pain. 

Although Omar himseit was quite 
worried about his wife’s health, he 
comforted his children by promising 
to fetch the best doctor who would 
cure their mother in no time. It was a 
restless night for Fatima as she 
fought the fever and the pain. Omar 
stayed up with Fatima all night, .giv- 
ing her water to drink and wetting her 
hot forehead with a damp cloth. 

With the break of dawn,. Omar pre- 
pared himself to go to the nearby city 
to fetch the best doctor there,. The 
doctor in the city was a close friend of 
Omair and': so, he received Omar.; 
Omar explained that hi$ wife was ser- 
iously ill and asked the doctor to ac- 
company hltn to the village- so that ho 
could treat: heY; The doctor responded 
to tlie request positively:: : He : picked 
Up his bag and: |'pc^^d : ;his .eUnlC :for 
the daK';' ‘.v f v : '■ ' 

> ■»:' -*.> ■ . . £>•$© becqnttmwd next week 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 19th January, 1984 





CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 

Some lime during this coming weuk. someone who is 
much more knowledgeable Ilian yourself could surprise 
you by taking you into l heir eon fide ncc. This will ulti- 
mately be of great benefit lo you, and you will progress as 
a result, in a sphere hitherto un thought of. The indica- 
tions arc that you must try to be a good listener during 
this week. An old friend with problems in his mind will 
seek your advice and you should t ry to help them. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

At work, an opportunity should present itself to you 
some lime during this coming week, in which you will 
have extra responsibility. Do not be modest about this 
and accept it. Try giving just that little extra attention to 
your loved ones during this week, and in this way you 
will gel their co-operation much more easily in every- 
thing you do. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th \ 

_ — Someone near to you could become rather jealous some \ 

W V 11 mc durin 8 lhis caming week. This person will need di- | 

( rWPf r ) P lomallc handling later in the week, but all should go 

V L wclL atul you should have a happv lime. You would be 

^ JVZs A I well advised not to listen to the idle chatter of a friend 

around mid-week. It would be much better for you to 
check up on the facts yourself, for although true, it is 
likely to be cxuggeralcd. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th \ 

If you are planning a future tic- up ol any kind, this \ 
would be an extremely good week to go ahead with defin- j 
ite arrangements. This will work out very well, and ' 
should be very advantageous. This is a very good week 
for you in most directions. Towards the end of the week, 
you could receive an unexpected gain, which could well 
surprise you. and you should find yourself very popular 
and gay. 


TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

Things should go surprisingly well during this coming 
week, mid minor problems will sort themselves out quite 
well. Around mid-week you should be feeling a lot easier 
in the mind than you have been for some lime past. In 
_ , your working life, a change where business is concerned, 
could be an opportunity you have been waiting for. and a 
gift for the home shouid please you immensely. 


GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th l 

The week in general seems full of routine odds and 
h »r - ^_7j|jj; u ii ends, but the end of the week should liven up cnor- 

mously. and a new friendship of a lusting nature is highly 
lyS5 * I likely. You will find that your intuition will be your great- 
csl asset during this week, when you arc faced with a 

E — choice between two completely different things. Do not 

allow yourself Vo be influenced by other people's opi- 
nions. Finances appear lo take a turn for the better. 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21sl 

The indications are that there is quite a lot of hard 
work ahead of you. ns far as your career is concerned, 
and there should be un opportunity l<» make use of your 
artistic abilities with surprising results. A friend whom 
you have not known for a very long lime may ask to bor- 
row money during this week. It would be wise to refuse. 

: but be very tactful aboul this, filings should become 
much more easier and more comfortable now. 



LF.O — July 22nd to August 21st 

Ihcre should be more scope for your ideas around you 
this week, for the indications are that here is the start of 
a rapidly moving period for you. You could meet a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex. and this could be the start of n 
new romantic relationship, and you will be reeling much 



vitatiun will cause you lots of rush, but this will be so 
successful that you will soon forget ilw initial upheaval. 







Thursday 19 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. Between now and April, the in- 
dications are that you have got. on occasions, quite expen- 
sive periods to go through but by the time you hove reached 
mid-July, then your year promises to be very different from 
the last two. Money affairs should become stronger, and 
problems you may have been meeting in your personal life 
should sort themselves out. 

Most of the eligible ones amongst you should meet the end 
of your coming twelve months with a ring on your finger. 

Where work is concerned, you may be having to learn a 
new and quicker way of tackling an old chore — this may 
irritate you slightly at the start, but you should master this 
fairly quickly and be happy about it. 


Friday 20 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have twelve months ahead 
of you in which you can take all the lime in the world to try 
and achieve your ambitions. The best two months appear to 
he April and August, and the creative folk among you will 
undoubtedly get the best share. 

. will be changes either in your home or of your 

nome.but these are for the better because whilst you may be 
nappy there now, the atmosphere hus not been all that condu- 
cive to peace. 

The romantics among you should find little to complain of. 
ana a person who's initial isi *C or ‘G’ will prove their ge- 
nuineness towards you throughout the year. The one month 
im° u t0 'y fltch ,s March when you could sustain a loss, but 
noihtog serious, rather more irritating. 


. Saturday 2 1 January 

.. Greetings to You. You have an interesting twelve 

months ahead of you, inasmuch as you could experience a 
in e scene ’ and a change in your usual way of life. Due 
anru. raeone new who will make you much more aware of your 
ppearance and ambitions, you will also travel quite a bit. 

litni e T e ii Wi i* of course 1* periods when life will appear to be a 
Tut kJt •' but l Can assure you that there is much more peace 
nfn/T 8 ^ ” ess l}lfln boredom ahead of you. ' The Joss of a small 
vnn o-r{,, }ewellefy which iis not of great value could sadden 
. «r ,! - * but *his you must take in your stride. Either you 

Rtviaii^ <?nc ^ ^ around you could be on the receiving, end of a 
« h 5 re a Is concerned. The drivers amongst 

pil P° uw fuld yourselves eithpr changing your present vehi-. 
mc oi; rnaktng imprbvements on an older one,, 



Sunday 22 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
You could be feeling unsettled 
work- wise until you get to 
■ April, when things appear to 
settle down more for you. 
After this, you have an extr- 
emely busy period ahead of 
you. both socially and work- 
wise. A person of the oppos- 
ite sex of whom you think 
very highly, will receive pro- 
motion and appear to go from 
strength to strength, and this 
in turn will please you and 
help you. 

You could also find yourself 
travelling across a water, 
either in the June or July per- 
iod. and through this journey, 
make two very good long- 
lasting friendships, A gift you 
may receive around the May 
lo June period that is mecha- 
nical of electrical, may have 
to be setit back. due to a fault, 
but this should be returned to 
you with ad extra bonus 
piece. Financially, you have a 
.fairly even year. ! 



VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

An old friend will be going off on a journey some lime 
during this week, so you may find yourself feeling a little 
bit sad. Cheer up. for you will soon see them again. Now 
is the time lo launch n ml her ambitious plan which you 
may have in mind. U will turn uul to be very .successful 
and by so doing, you should please a member of the op- 
posite sex. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

Someone who is hot really your friend could try to 
probe you to find out how you are doing during this 
week. Better for you to tell them absolutely nothing, and 
string them along. Where social activities are concerned, 
an outing which you have been looking forward to for 
some time, may have to be postponed, and you could find 
yourself reeling just a little disappointed about this, but 
this will be only of a temporary nature. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

This is not a very good time to assert your authority in 

the home, for in doing so. you will gel into bad odour W' *• Si 

with a very strong-minded and stubborn person. You 3 

could find yourself making plans for a journey of a rather 
unexpected nature. This will take up h good deal of your 

spare lime during the early pari of the week, but there — ■^ so 

should be a very pleasant financial surprise in store for 
you at the weekend. 


f SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

This appears Co be a week which should hold many op- 
portunities for enjoymenl. but rather strangely, this will 
mostly be during the day-time and the evenings will be 
rather quiet. A domestic problem which has been the 
subject for quite a lot of family discussion will be solved 
in an easy and straightforward manner. 


Monday 23 January 

Birthday Greetings lo You. Your coming twelve months 
should help to build your confidence in yourself enormously 
because efforts that you make will be accepted more readily 
and easily than they have been in the past. Also, you should 
receive greater co-operation from someone close to you in 
your home which in turn must spur your ambitions. 

You could be given the opportunity of cither moving home 
or taking on another house or (lal which could prove to be a 
wise investment. Someone of whom you are extremely fond 
may go through a difficult period between March and May, 
and this is when they will need your patience and help, but 
even though they may get depressed, they should emerge 
from this quite O. K. From mid- June onwards, luck should be 
.with you much more than of late. 


Tuesday 24 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. Depression which may hnve 
been around you for the last two or three months should be 
leaving you slowly, so that by May period, yon should be feel- 
ing your old ambitious self once again. 

The success of someone in your family will mure than 
please you, and you yourself should be able to not only prove 
a point, which you may have been trying ro make, but benefit 
from it by the time you have arrived at the end of June. 
Either you or a close one will win a certificate or trophy in 
the sporting field which will come as a surprise to you. 

Your last year, whilst being rather dull Hi times, has not 
been bad, but your coming year, with very little doubt, should 
be very much better in most directions. 


Wednesday 25 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have an interesting year 
ahead of you. Of course, there will be irritations, but then 
most of us do have these from lime to time, but taken all 
round, these will be less than the happy times. 

There will be a change or bosses for you. bul not necess- 
arily a change Troni the place you work. A close friend may 
cause you one or two headaches, due to the fact that they do 
not stop lo think first before talking. 

^ One financial' responsibility which has been getting you 
down should be lifted from your shoulders by the May to June 
period, making you .feel much more relieved. 

y If you will take my advice, you will push for your ambitions 
during the next twelve months because all the por terns arc 
;.,that you have every likelihood of meeting with success. 
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entertainment 


Return of the real James Bond 


NEVER SAY NEVER AGAIN, 
whtch secs the triumphant return 
of Sean Connery to the role of 007 
after a 12-year absence, is a re- 
make of the 1065 Thunderbolt* 

Kevin McClory. creator of the 
original screenplay on which Ian 
Fleming based his 1961 novel of 
Thunderball (subject of a pla- 
giarism dispute In the courts), 
retained the Him rights after 
Fleming's death and has updated 
the story with only marginal 
changes to the plot. 

Instead of hUacking atomic 
bombs, SPECTRE now bags a 
brace of Cruise missiles (in e scene 
remarkable for Its unconvincing 
special effects and missing cli- 
max). Max Von Sydow puts Inonly 
a cameo appearance as the latest 
in the long line of Blofclds. The 
number one villain Is still the 
playboy Largo, portrayed with 
chillingly sinister charm by the 
German actor Klaus Marla 
Brenda tier. 

Largo's principal henchman - 
or rather bench woman - Is Fatima 
Blush, the film's principal delight, 
played well over the top with an 
evident relish by Nicaraguan 
beauty-queen Barbara Carrera In a 
series of eye-catching costumes 
(Biid some eyeball-rolling bikinis). 
The role of Fatima Blush Is con- 
siderable amplification of the 
Luclana Paluzzl part In Thun- 
derbolt and ends with a con- 
siderably more satisfying bang, 


There Is a new Felix Loiter 
(who has turned block In the 
Interim), a new Q, a new 
Moneypenny, even u new M (the 
Duke of Windsor, or rather Ed- 
ward Fox with his Duke of 
Windsor voice). There Is, of 
course, a new heroine, played by 
Kim Basinger, a not-quite-dumb 
blonde who Es out-acted, out- 
classed and totally 

"out-bcautled” by the mag- 
nificent Miss Carrera. 



Sean 
Connery 

But - the movie's biggest 
bonus - there is the old James 
Bond. At 53 (two years younger 
than Roger Moore) Scan Connery 
doesn't In fact look anywhere near 
over-the-hlll, though clearly 
make-up and the new Cary Grant 
taupe help this impression. In 
some or the swimming-costume 
scenes Connery appears to be 


holding his .stomach in with some 
discomfort and he looks corseted 
under his scuba-suit. But, no 
doubt about U, this Is the real 007. 

“1 hope this means we’re In for 
lots of gratuitous sex and 
violence,” remarks Q (Alec 
MeCowen) of Connery’s return to 
the Armoury In the movie’s single 
best line of dialogue. And, 
thankfully, we are. 

There is more action both In 
and out of the hay , a much sharper 
edge to t he usual double-cn- 
tendres and a much greater em- 
phasis on resourcefulness than 
gadgetry, in comparison with the 
recent high-tech, low-huniour 
Roger Moore contributions to the 
series. A turbo-charged motor- 
cycle makes Tor one particularly 
exhilarating stunt sequence. 

The undersea climax, too 
obviously reminiscent of the 
original Thunderbolt, Is swamped 
by the sheer weight of water, but 
the first three-quarters of the film 
has all the pace and excitement of 
the early Bontl "classics” like Dr 
No and From Russia With Love. 

Octopussy, lastyeor's "other" 
Bond picture, leads only on its 
exotic locations. In all other 
respects - and especially In Its 
casting - Never Say Never Again 
definitely takes all the prizes. 

Unfortunately Mr Connery has 
already said "never again" again. 
We can only hope - again - that he 
doesn't mean It. 

David Godolphln 


Cast iron radiators 


IDEAL 


the cast iron radiator with 
much more emission 
hioher endurance 
lower volume involved 
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NEWS IN FRENCH 


NEWS IN HEBREW 


Sojns School Economics • 
— Football Wad# Easy 


NEWS IN ARABIC 


M*A‘S*H 



Buffalo Bill 

Barney Miller 

House Cells 

lOWBTtf* 2000 

1O0 Great PainiMgs 

Sctonc* bvrt 

Documentary 

The Jewel In 
me Crown 

Reilly, 

Ace of Spies 


NEWS IN ENGLISH 



Remington 

Steele 

Feature Film 
(Play of the 
Month) 

- - . 

Jane Eyre 

Hart to Hart 

Play of the 
Week 
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SOLUTIONS 

Chess Target 

(llireut 2 RxB).lfl»— 03:2 • 1 1 v 


I B— KR5 (llireut 2 RsB). If!'— QJ S 2 
Q— KtJ. or if l»-Q4; 2 Q-Ki5. or if 
K1-K6; 2 B— Kl. ur if Kl — B5; 2 
Q-KI.or if P — KB4: 2 OxKP. 

Acne acre antic auic cairn cane com 
canter care caret carncy carny cart 


carte cater cattery catty cent certain 
CERTAINTY cite eiiratc cittern 
cily crane crate cretin cyan enact 
erica intact interact itcrancy nacre 
nectar nectary nice nicety race racy | 
react recant rice tacit laci tetanic 
ticc tinct trace tract trance trice. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

J^ORO&S. O Handcuff a. it), Kntoumac. »a. l»irr. t;». Hi-vili*. 
™ l £' n. Argument*. IH.NuKHinri. in. 

, ® 3> oS ri ^ t?t Y UU - as - CimslllPPS. 1W Pi'll, iy. 27 
apftiigle. 32. EuiborruHS. ;n. StrcrHnu. Hfi. Awe-uinr 
38. Stupid 37T Snwa. SB, Interfere. an. Fitpiihivm,. 

- D ',,P h6 2- lw.lNTOjai.tPiL a. Offi-nuiK 4. Atkina 

£• StrongehciL 7. ftilNonie. 8. fturt KiihIkhs. 11. 
6SSS&'JS‘ Notye*. IS. «\WL »t. M*r OutmiewK. 2 .!. Tit mi* 23 . 
M«naWc. 24, Threatened. 25. Cog, >2H. uislsti-d w. sir., 1 mil 
30. Bngfttt+ng »l. Aitnottrry aa. BIimu at siiihi 

EASY SOLUTION 

Blbow-rooni. ip. Ps-roha-nos. 12. L-l-scl. (•»■ 
PII*Iow-b. 15. .Out of hand, 17. Affaotlon. 18. tve-wssh. 
78. hroquataheoh). 20, (U>8ninla). 23. Dla-bandsd. 25. E11lor.lt- 
27, 40. ^lAUrtii. 32. Llahlflilid. «■ 

Qftun1<lMk_ 38, Ung-uent. 38. Re-L-Uh 37. 8 >r- 0. 38. On ill* 


38. On th» 

th. 4. Imn- 


Sit 38. Re.L.Uh. 37. 8 ir 0. 38. Di 

mo-va. 39, p. ratic-Bl. 

. -fl e a 7 « v** V or &* *• 0 b i«o1 lesson. 3. Feot.»itb. 4. 

^■ D0 A t - a 2 # - B * 7 « OH-AIIod. 8. flaa-son-ln-M. 

12* t 1, F-raojig. 19. 0-oa. 21, Pal ariovanoe. 22. Priam. 

23. >pw6ll« Upon. 24. Definition. 25. tlrwflL 28. Aldsr-ney. 29, Four- 
••tar. 30. Dnanolli. 31. 8-tee-lsd. 33. Ol-got. 34. Oe-L-I-Ph- 
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wood when two losers arc held in a 
suit, because the response may not de- 
termine whether the suit is covered. 
Both the French and American pairs 
on this deal front the team final at Biar- 
ritz seemed to overlook this point This 
was the American bidding: 


i 1 ‘ -y , '•_».»> <■> -*3 u 

North 
AKJU 
9 Q 6 

O A K Q 8 5 i 

* 6 

West Cast 

*0 10 982 a 6 _ 

u A 10 9 a V K 8 7 6 4 
A j 0 10 8 7 2 

i 1U 3 3 * 7 0 

South 
4 A 7 
0 J 3 

i 0 3 

A K Q J 8 4 2 

ialcr East, Game all. 
ills is the sort of deal that will be used 
, bidding matches when its origins 
)vc been forgotten. North-South hold 
lot of good cards bin both players 
ave two losers In hearts. Generally 
Making, ii Is unwise to use Black 


South West 

I No 

JNT No 

5 No 


North East 

I No 

4NT No 

6NT all pass 


HHO 

!■&>□ 




i mm- 


The rebld of 3 NT always Implies a 
strong minor suit and surely North 
would have been better advised to try 
Four Clubs or Four Diamonds over 
3NT. West sensibly led the Ace pf 
hearts and the defence took the first 
five tricks. 

The French South opened with a 
natural Two Clubs, North bid Three 
Diamonds and South 3 NT. After some 
cuebidding North again bid A NT and 
jumped to 6NT on the next round. 
West, rather foolishly it seems to me, 
led a diamond and the French recorded 
a big gain. 


This is the type or chess puzzle 
where solvers reach for their tele- 
phones claiming mate in one. IQ — Kl3 
mate? Well no. because of BxQ. Maybe 
I Q— Kt5 or I 0— R5 mate? Not ex- 
actly , because of R\Q. Then l QxKP ch 
and male next? Not quite, because of 
j... p— B3 ; 2 QxP ch, R— Kt4 and 
Black lasts out till move 3. 

The real answer is well hidden rate 
yourself solving expert standttrd if you 
find it in tinder five minutes. 


White mates in two moves, against any 
defence (by L. Losltinsky and E. Unt- 
nov). 


TARGET 

Ttie 

Word Game 

HOW many words or four letters or 
more can you make from the letters 
shown here? In making a word, 
oach letter may be used once on ly . 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 


L E Ji 
I HV 

RAT 


least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY’S TAR- 
GET: 35 words, good; 44 words, 
very good; 52 words, excellent. 


STAR JUNIOR CROSSWORD 

- • ■ " . . ■*, •„ ft. V ^ ’U: 



n 

m 


■ 

HI 

L 

■ 



ACROSS 

I Mathematical diagram 
8 Hive a common 

boundary 

0 Dense multitudes 

7 Conversation 

8 A AOft fruit 

II Banished 
12 Looked at 
U Lurk 


2 Pew and far betweun 

3 Ground up very RiuAy 

4 Money wagered 

. fi Star used to indicate i 
reference 
g Higher In place 
10 Smalt compartment 


ALL SOLUTIONS ON P 30 


puzzles 


same diagram for either the Cryp- 


Use the same diagram for either 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

A0ROB8 

8 Enough space in which to jog? 

10 liaylo the ohar switched the 
coins round <01 

12 When I was first out, said I 
wasn't? (4) 

13 KeepB on course, or re-eets, tf 

14 s/lp^fmok, deep Into the cush- 
ions (7) 

18 Having been dropped, perhaps. 
Is unruly <8. 2. 4) 

17 Having a fondness for pre- 
tence (0) 

18 It makes Cor oLear-alghtsdneaa? 
Nonsensel (3-4) 

18 Stop, say, your pay? (6) 

20 Gasping when the gag's re- 
moved, In turn (4) 

23 Took an their sashes and went 
their separate ways? (Bi 


28 Write to; “It la aomathm* the 
doctor can deal with” (0) 

28 Prom, the sound of it, deserve 
to get the bird (4) 

27 A fellow meeting a blonde, 
but it's business (8) 

29 Having a design, aa one reck* 
onad. <71 

32 Was stormy out in the dingle 

34 ire not of such Importance to 
many (0) 

38 After the gun-play, the funny 
tune Is therapeutic (7) 


38 The number Is featured in her 
turn and you enjoy it (6) 

37 You’ll find It in the kltoben 
sink, lova 141 

38 Going to .make ’em hot In the 
ovcp, perhaps (2, 8, 4) 

38 A useful friend to nave around 
tne Arctic, anyway <9) 

1 Be. peeved when the flah are 
put in the front <4j4) 

2 An Instructive article? (6At 

3 The way In which you walk 
(St 


4 Threaten the scamp, to put a 
stop to It (fll 

8 The renegade got a job blend* 
Ing tBa (8i 

9 Is It suitable for wlne-maklna? 

(V0) 

7 To a churoh-woman, a cup (7) 

• In sea shanties, about to 
appeal to alt tastes ( 10) 

11 I'm on a seesnw with her (5) 

18 Fellow with a senr creating an 
uproar (0) 

19 Do return, having first caught 
the fish (3) 

21 What the budgie is squawking 
about? (3,9) 

22 Vivid colours are smart (0) 

23 Lives over and can’t atop talk- 
ing about (8.4.1 

24 ''Sharpness of outline” ta the 
dictionary description (IO) 

w 9° wtray by again turning 
right (3) 

28 Put the mono; hack under the 
tree. In the Island <a> 

18 Ei? ur ®? Jack Is Eopjiotoh (4.41 

30 Dobs lisp badly saying "sacks'' 
( 8 ) 

31 Having nerved ooesoir. stand 
In the vehicle (71 

33 The soldier came by with the 
meat (0) 

34 J2M J*!®! *9 capture 

the spiritual leader (6) 


EASY PUZZLE 

AOROSft 

9 Mnnaeira un 
1U Kettnue («i 
IX jetty (4) 

13 Abuse til} 

1« Put into Pondage (7* 


is H.irtmg <nt 
1/ uispme* i») -tl- 
i« acmaiiiK cvuistnrtilr 

II uneven (fli 
xu tsu spend isl 
23 rtprtded with im 
* D i'ninics nvrr i0> 

-iu unrpM' (4l 

<u m paring for wnr («H 

v.9 taequln 17) 

32 Ulsconcert (fl)^ 

34 fcmpnRjtistng (fi) 

36 inspiring dread 11 > 
36 uiuncmitgeut (8* 

31 Hitch (4t 
36 MCdd-le 10) 

39 «Jecret society tnem- 
ber <91 


1 Ulergyrnsn (8) 

2 United with ques- 
tions 03) 

3 Tendering (8) 

4 He questing (81 

5 To tne point (fit 


0 Forvlfy (10) 

1 SXcesslve (7) 
9 Mercnant ffa 


«.D 

11 Onto more l8> 

19 dorntda (Bt 
19 Apartment <3i 

21 Knighted English 
actor <4. 8) 

22 Mythical giants 18) 

23 Symbolic < log 

24 Menaced (101 
2B Tooth (3) 

28 iDemanded determin- 
edly (8) 

29 Over-oxerted <B) 

30 Oharmlng (8) 

3! Weapons store (7) 

33 Sheep’s cry (0J 

34 Airless |6) 


>W flag# 
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